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ness. Residence for women and single men. Liberal scholarships. 
Moderate rates. 


Catalogue S 
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(2) Academic (3) Grant in Aid (4) Remunerative Work. 
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Liberal arts 
Terminal courses featured: 
Medical secretarial, hospital bookkeeping 
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Winter sports 
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Sound personal guidance 
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Beautiful campus—Modern buildings—Delightful climate 
Christian culture and thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 
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YOUR CHURCH PROGRAM 





Vacation Bible Schools 
Offer Chapel 
Possibilities 


Montreat Conferences 
Provide Training and 
Inspiration 


Summer Is A Good 
Time to Read Up on 
Christian Relations 


Plan Now for Church 
Loyalty Season, 
September 1— 


November 6, 1949 


Why Not Attend the 
Home Missions 
Conference at 
Montreat P 


The Program of 
Progress Sets Hearts on 
Fire for Christ and His 
Church 








Vacation Bible Schools are being held in all parts of our Church this 
month. One objective in this outreach is the establishment of chapels. It is 
one way to meet the call of our General Assembly, sounded through the 
Program of Progress, for the establishment of 250 new chapels, or places 
of worship, each year in the five-year period of this overall program of 
the Church. The field is “wide open,” it has been said, and “the time is 
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now,” if this work for the Church is to be accomplished. 


Remember Montreat: The summer conference season opened with the 
annual meeting of the Presbyterian Educational Association of the South 
and the conference on Christian Education, June 22. The Church con- 
stantly is urged to send to Montreat conferences leaders who will be able 
to return home and share with the whole congregation that which was 
learned. 


Christian Relations should be given a prominent place in one’s thinking 
at this time. How is the Church facing and meeting the various problems 
that are before the public mind at this time? Do you know? Do you read 
The Bridge? Write to Rev. John H. Marion, Jr., D. D., Director, General 
Assembly’s Committee on Christian Relations, Box 5094, Richmond 20, 
Virginia, for information and reading suggestions. 


Church Loyalty Season opens September 1, to continue through Novem- 
ber 6. If this special season is to be most effective in each local church, 
now is the time to begin planning for it. It will be noted that the season 
includes the dates designated by our General Assembly for study of the 
Religious Education Re-Study Report, which gives an overall picture of 
the Religious Education aims and opportunities in our Church. Surely 
the time of great harvest is just ahead. During Church Loyalty Season, 
local churches will find stimulation in seeking all former members and 
in bringing them back to renewed activity in the Church and Sunday 
school; in promoting visitation evangelism and preaching missions to 
enlist new people; in generally taking stock to see the task ahead and the 
present equipment and then getting down to the real business of carrying 
on Christ’s Church work with zeal. 


Home Mission Conference: Why not write to Montreat right now and 
make reservation for the annual conference on Home Missions? Do this 
if you really want your heart to be stirred to its depths. Literally thousands 
of new people have come into the Church through the pathway of Home 
Missions. If you want to hear about this work and to gain new zeal to do 
something like it in your own community, plan to attend the conference, 
August 11-17. Write to Dr. J. Rupert McGregor, President, Mountain 
Retreat Association, Montreat, North Carolina, for room reservation. 


The Presbyterian Program of Progress actually is measured by the 
heart interest of each member in each local church. When this interest 
leads to real service, soon the whole Church is literally ‘on fire,” and goals 
mean very little, for not one church has reported having striven toward set 
goals and stopped there. When the time for counting up the results comes, 
the congregations have gone “way over.” The Lord seems to work that 
way with His people. 
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You Will Be 
Interested In— 


e Dr. Kenneth Scott Latourette’s 
description of a Christian col- 
lege—and what makes it Chris- 
tian. 


e “Where Are You Going?” by 
Miss Gagos. It is a story of a 
woman who accepted as her re- 
sponsibility the task of taking 
personally children of the neigh- 
borhood to Sunday school. 


e “Builders,” by Miss Thrower. 
The churches of South Carolina 
are doing some fine things in 
outpost work. 


e “The Christian Home,” by 
Mrs. Brewer. This excellent ar- 
ticle and the second article on 
the home, “The Home Behind 
the Church School,” may be used 
as circle articles. 


e “Tied Up by God’s Name.” 
In it Mrs. Crawford tells what 
she discovered when she found 
her before-the-war friends again. 


e Miss Margaret Wood's stories 
of two great Chinese Christians 
—one in Nationalist territory, 
one in Communist territory. 


e “Hidden Treasure” by Rev. 
D. C. Amick. The author makes 
an appeal for the hundreds of 
thousands of people who live 
on the steep hillsides of the 
coal mining areas. 


e “Highland and Stuart Robin- 
son Graduates, 1949.” Mr. Cor- 
bett, principal of Stuart Robin- 
son School, tells what happened 
this year in the two schools. 
Dr. Barr tells a similar story of 
Caddo Valley Academy gradu- 
ates. 


e “Missouri Calling.” Rev. Mr. 
Gray analyzes the Home Mis- 
sion Work in the Snyod of Mis- 
souri. 


e The third article by Miss 
Austin on the Program of Prog- 
ress, Why are so many peo- 
ple outside the Church? 
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The Christian college is a community bound together by a common faith, 
seeking to prepare its members to serve their generation in the spirit of 


Christ. 


When a College Is Christian 


COLLEGE, if it is to bear the designation, 
A “coistian,” must seek to deserve that title. If 

it is really to deserve that title, it must make 
the Christian faith central in every phase of its life. 
It is a fundamental conviction of the Christian 
faith that Christianity is not a way of life, one 
among many of approximately equal validity, but is 
life itself. Christ is the way, the truth, and the life. 

The Christian faith is not incompatible with 
higher education. Indeed, again and again it has 
inspired it. Sometimes a church as an institution 
has stood athwart the advance of knowledge; but 
in so doing it has been false to the Christian faith. 
More frequently, a church has been the inspirer and 
creator of means for the advancement of knowledge. 
It is no accident that some of the greatest forward 
steps in higher education in the United States have 
been the work of college presidents who were pro- 
foundly and devotedly Christian. There is that in 
the Christian faith which makes for originality and 
creativity in education. 

Not only has the Christian faith inspired much 
of higher education, but without it the highest 
education is impossible. The Christian faith gives 
man unequalled dignity. Created in the image 
of God Himself, man may become a child of God 
and enjoy eternal and growing fellowship with 
Him. The highest education, therefore, must center 
on man’s growth in the knowledge and love of 
God. 





* Professor of Missions and Oriental History, Yale University. 
This article is abridged from an address, “The Christian College 
and University: Why and What Is It?” delivered at Wake Forest 
College, and reprinted from College and Church. 
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By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE* 


The curriculum of the Christian college, as 
printed, need not differ substantially from that of 
a sister institution which is not professedly Chris- 
tian. There is no specifically Christian physics or 
chemistry. Nor are any of the languages either Chris- 
tian or non-Christian. Such subjects as philosophy, 
psychology, history, sociology, and anthropology can 
be taught in such a fashion as to be either anti- 
Christian or pro-Christian, as, indeed, can most sub- 
jects; but clearly a Christian college will give them 
a place on its curriculum. 

The difference between a Christian college and 
one which does not aspire to be Christian is not 
primarily in subject matter, but in purpose and 
atmosphere. The distinctive purpose of a Christian 
college is the growth of Christian character. The 
Christian college is a community bound together 
by a common faith in Christ, seeking to prepare its 
members to serve their day and generation accord- 
ing to the will of God and in the spirit of Christ. 
It seeks the attainment of this purpose both by its 
program and by the less tangible but even more 
important temper and atmosphere of its entire 
campus. 

The achievement of a Christian college which 
deserves the name is by no means easy. On the one 
hand there are the formalism and the dogmatism 
which, under the guise of seeking to preserve the 
Christian character of the institution, stifle the 
Christian spirit by rigid insistence upon verbal 
conformity to a creed, and upon an indoctrination 
of its students which frowns upon freedom of 
thought and of speech. The Christian need never 
be afraid of truth, and the Christian college should 








welcome courageous thinking and fearless investiga- 
tion. The Christian faith afirms that we are set in 
a universe which was created and is governed by 
God. In that faith Christians can confidently explore 
the universe, knowing that fresh and expanding 
knowledge of it can enlarge their knowledge of its 
Creator and Sustainer. 

On the other hand is the peril of secularization. 
The Christian college is set in the midst of a world 
which at best is only partially penetrated by Christ, 
and which is predominantly indifferent or hostile 
to Him. It is from that world that students come. 
It is into a world to which Christ is alien that the 
graduates are to go and in which they are to live. 
It is from that world that the institution derives 
the funds which make its existence possible. What 
can be done to guard against the secularization of 
a Christian college, and to maintain and strengthen 
its Christian character and witness? Fundamental is 
the choice of the members of the community who 
compose the institution—the student body, the 
faculty, the president, and the trustees. 

The faculty is of very great importance. Any 
Christian college administrator knows how difficult 
it is to obtain a well-trained specialist for his faculty 
who is also intelligently Christian. Yet, if a college 
is to be really Christian, all of its teaching staff must 
be intelligently and earnestly Christian in faith and 
life. They must have thought through their Chris- 
tian faith sufficiently to be able to give a reason for 
it. This is because they are dealing with the ques- 
tioning age. Even though students may be genuinely 
Christian when they come to college, in the process 
of maturing, a large proportion will pass through 
a stage of doubting their inherited beliefs. Their 
teachers, to be in a position to help them, must not 
only have a faith which has become their own 
through the test of experience, but must also have 
read widely enough in literature dealing with Chris- 
tianity and have thought into the issues raised by 
inquiring students. Nor can this requirement be con- 
fined to those offering courses in religion. ‘Teachers 
in every area of the curriculum must be prepared 
to meet the questions of those students who, trust- 
ing them because of their competence in biology, 
economics, physics, geology, philosophy, psychology, 
or sociology, come to them for counsel in their 
religious difficulties. 

The Christian teacher, too, if he is at all worthy of 
that designation, is interested in his students as 
individuals and seeks to have what in the best sense 
of that term is a pastoral relation to'them. This 
does not mean that the teacher will obtrude his 
faith either in the classroom or in personal relations. 
If he is really a Christian, he will not need to do so. 
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His life will speak more loudly than his words. Yet, 
he must be prepared to give express witness to his 
faith at the opportune time, whether in the class, 
in chapel, or in private conference. 

It should go without saying that the teacher must 
be competent in his or her own field of specializa- 
tion. A profession of Christian faith must not be 
made an excuse for slovenly or superficial scholar- 
ship. Indeed, the Christian faith requires scrupulous 
honesty; and honesty demands that neither the in- 
structor nor the institution which appoints him 
shall be content with anything short of a high 
quality of performance in classroom and laboratory. 

Along with the composition of the community 
which is the college, the program of the institution 
is of very great importance in attaining the Christian 
goal. Obviously, this must embrace not only the 
curriculum, but also all extracurricular activities 
of the complex, crowded, vigorous life of the cam- 
pus. The curriculum will, of course, contain a de- 
partment which deals with the Christian faith. ‘This 
department will be accorded as much of a place in 
the students’ program as any other, and its teach- 
ing staff will be outstanding in its competence. 
Adequate counseling will be given to aid students 
to find the will of God in their life work and in the 
many adjustments and decisions of college days. 
Chapel, whether attendance is required or volun- 
tary, will be made central in the daily and weekly 
routine. Extracurricular life—for most students as 
formative a part of their education as the curri- 
culum—must be guided by Christian principles, 
whether in student self-government, athletics, the 
multiform social affairs of the campus, or student 
publications. Honesty, fair play, simplicity, equal 
opportunity for all, self-sacrifice, kindliness will 
characterize the life of the campus. Obviously this 
cannot be accomplished by rules and. regulations, 
although these may help, especially if formulated 
in co-operation between faculty and students. 
Whether or not these qualities pervade campus life 
will depend primarily upon the general quality of 
the community, both teachers and students. 

The importance in the modern world of colleges 
which deserve the name Christian can scarcely be 
exaggerated. From them can come the leadership, 
both lay and clerical, which the churches need. 
They can be communities of sane Christian living 
in a world which is predominantly pagan and which 
seems insanely bent on its own destruction. Such 
colleges are at once lighthouses and power plants. 
Their creation and maintenance are as great a con- 
tribution as Christians and the churches can make 
to mankind and to God. 
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Senior Class, 1949 
Highland Institute 


Highland and Stuart Robinson 


By WARREN G. CORBETT* 


HEN father and son graduate from high 

school at the same time, that’s news. So 

we want to tell the church what happened 
this year at Highland Institution, Guerrant, Ken- 
tucky. 

How and why Carl Baker, the son, ever made 
that two mile trek down Jerry’s Branch in the 
deep mud and high water is surprising to anyone 
who sees the branch for the first time, but Carl 
is entering Lees Junior College (Presbyterian) after 
graduation. Some people just want to get an edu- 
cation, it seems, and it is often an adult as well as 
one of their offspring. Carl’s father returned from 
eighteen years in the army to take a refresher 





*Mr. Warren G. Corbett is Principal of Stuart Robinson School, 
Blackey, Kentucky. 


JULY, 1949 


Graduates, 1949 


course at Highland as a day student. Of course, it 
was a most interesting experience for everybody. 
Mr. Baker was almost always on the honor roll, 
and in February, he took the General Educational 
Development tests and passed with high grades. He 
is now continuing his studies at the Mountain 
Preacher’s School at Pineville, Kentucky. 

Nearly everyone of the graduates of the Assembly’s 
two schools here in the Kentucky Mountains— 
Highland and Stuart Robinson School at Blackey 
—has a story. For almost half a century these schools 
have been using the desire for education as a means 
of reaching boys and girls with the Good News of 
Jesus Christ. Increasingly the people themselves 
are assuming a share in the advance of this work. 
We have helped to raise the cultural level, but 
much remains to be done. As the economic level 
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Senior Class at Stuart Robinson School, 1949 


of the people has risen, the cause of Presbyterianism 
has grown; but we have so much to do that it seems 
we have hardly begun to touch effectively the life 
of the people. We must intensify our efforts with 
more money and more consecrated personnel. High- 
land’s nine graduates and Stuart Robinson’s twenty- 
four are but a small portion of the number that 
should be flowing in a steady stream from these 
campuses to build not just homes, but Christian 
homes, to revitalize communities—not with secular 
ways, but with Christian power and life, and to 
work—not just for a livelihood, but for the love 
of God and man. 

This is the richest reward of service here on the 
field: to watch the flowers of our childhood bloom 
among the thorns—and bloom they do. We get all 
of them as green youngsters. Some leave us un- 
touched, others stop short of the highest goal, and 
many, starting slowly, ripen and mature and leave 
us ready to conquer the world. 

Nancy Collins, better known to her friends as 
Susie, is one of these latter gems. In the fall she 
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plans to enter King College at Bristol to study to 
be a missionary and perhaps a nurse. She first 
came to Stuart Robinson as a day student in the 
sixth grade. During most of her high school course 
she has lived in the dormitory, but when she stayed 
at home she had to walk three miles to get the bus 
and then had to ride seven miles to the school. Noth- 
ing has kept her from participating in every phase 
of the school program. She was secretary-treasurer 
of the freshman class. She has often been a student 
monitor. This year she is secretary of the Student 
Council, President of the Presbyterian Youth Fel- 
lowship on the campus, editor of the school’s year- 
book, treasurer of the Senior Class, a cheerleader, 
a member of the Special Folk Game Group, a mem- 
ber of the senior play cast, and a star of the senior 
girl’s basketball team. Besides this, her scholarship 
has shown consistent improvement; but the most 
wonderful thing about her is her willingness to go 
beyond the call of duty. We have been able to de- 
pend on her, and she has been a wonderful in- 
fluence on her fellow students. Since entering high 
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school she has made her decision to follow Christ 
and joined Doermann Memorial Presbyterian 
Church at Blackey. Could anyone ask a school for 
more in its training of youth for the Church? 

Some of the students do not have an easy time 
getting an education; for often they must fight par- 
ental ‘opposition. There is one member of the 
Stuart Robinson School graduating class that we 
never expected to see on that list. She was a very 
frail child and did not seem to have much promise. 
Furthermore, none of her family had ever finished 
school, but, year after year, Gypsy Hampton kept 
coming back to school. And always she has had to 
work at odd jobs to provide herself with clothes 
and books. This year she wanted to take courses 
in science and home economics, but there was no 
money to pay the fees. (She is the kind of girl the 
folks over the Assembly help with work scholar- 
ships.) She asked if she could work to meet her ex- 
penses, and she has stayed on the job to pay them all. 
She hasn’t been a brilliant student, but she has kept 
up her work and still found time to win her way 
into the Special Folk Game, Group and earn addi- 
tional money by working for a family in the near-by 
camp. 

Our best work is done with those with whom we 
have the opportunity of working over a long 
period, and often we do best with those who stay 
in our dormitories instead of going home to other 
influences at the close of the school day. Highland 
has two community students to whom the school 
really seems like home because they have attended 
there since their first day in the first grade. Lila 
Gross, one of these, lives about a mile up Puncheon’s 
Creek. In order to be faithful in attendance, she 
has often had to wade the creek. Lila wants a college 
education. She does not know where she is going 
yet, but she is definitely going to college. While 
the seniors were practicing their play this winter, 
Lila spent about a week in the dormitory, and 
each night she would talk about how homesick she 
was. The girls teased her a great deal and told her 
she would never stay in college if she got homesick 
just a mile from home, but Lila promises that she 
will stick it out no matter how homesick she gets. 

At both of these schools in the Kentucky moun- 
tains there are children who could not attend if 
members of our Church did not make work scholar- 
ships available through their giving. Stuart Robin- 
son’s Chester Sergent is one of these boys. He com- 
pleted his high school work at mid-term and is now 
working toward an engineering degree at Caney Jun- 
ior College. Chester, unlike many boys, did not mind 
working, and he could be depended on. He knew 
what it was to go the second mile. Chester was a 
good student and led the boys in his class. He also 
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liked sports and won letters in both basketball and 
folk games. He was the fourth member of his family 
to complete his work here, having worked his entire 
way and finished in three and a half years. One 
sister attended Bible school in Providence, Rhode 
Island, for three years after graduation. She and 
another sister are teaching in the Letcher County 
schools. One sister is married and another is a 
sophomore here. There has come in the latter a 
remarkably satisfying change since she made her 
profession of faith during the Religious Emphasis 
Week in Feburary. 

There is not space in this article to mention each 
member of the graduating classes, but two deserve 
mention because of the distance they must come each 
day. 

Just this afternoon we were talking in class about 
being tardy, and Eugene Fields said, “If you had 
to do what I do every morning and walk as far as 
I do, you wouldn’t get to school on time, either.” 
After doing the morning chores, he walks five miles 
over the hill to school; then, after a busy day, he 
walks five miles home—often in darkness. And his 
days here are full, for he is the conscientious presi- 
dent of both the Student Council and the Senior 
Class. He played the male lead in the senior play, 
and he has typed the greater part of the material 
for the school annual. 

And, finally, we want to tell you about Muriel 
Campbell. She is very quiet, and her only claim to 
fame is a wholesome enthusiasm for sports, which 
won her the captaincy of one of our teams for the 
annual field day. She is tiny but the type of Miss 
Average Student of whom we are so justly proud. 
And she is the tenth of her family to graduate from 
Stuart Robinson. Some of them have come from 
Ulvah by train and others on the school bus—a 
distance of seven miles; and, when she reaches 
Ulvah, she is still not home, for home is three miles 
up Linefork. That is a long way for a girl to walk 
for four years just to have an education. 

We are proud of our seniors, and you can be 
proud, too, for your Church has provided their 
education; but we always find ourselves asking if 
there isn’t something more we can do. 

Last night the offering was taken in the young 
people’s group meeting—and there were only two 
thin dimes. The theme of the service the children 
were presenting was Stewardship, and they asked 
their adviser to tell them a true stewardship story. 
It must have struck home because after the service 
a boy and a girl came up and each pressed into 
her hand a quarter. Is such teaching and activity 
in your mountain mission worth while? We think 
so. 

Do you have the same Stewardship? 
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Graduates of 


By JOHN T. BARR* 


Caddo Valley Academy 


Valley Academy, Norman, Arkansas, has just 

graduated three fine girls who are products 
of which any institution might be proud. There 
were no boys to graduate this year. 


T the end of its twenty-eight year, the Caddo 


IMA Joe DukKE lost her 
mother several years ago. 
Since it would have been 
very hard for Ima Joe 
and her sister, Betty Joe, 
who graduated here last 
year, to keep house for 
their father and also go 
to school, the girls came 
to live in the Girls’ Dor- 
mitory five years ago. 
Their father lived in 
Norman at the time and 
was a deacon in our 
church, but he has since Ima Joe Duke 
moved to Mena. Ima Joe is a splendid girl and has 
done her work conscientiously. She leaves the school 
with a fine record. 





Betty Lou GILL has 
been at Caddo Valley for 
only one year. Her par- 
ents, who had lived in 
Norman for a good many 
years, moved to Arizona. 
But she wanted to grad- 
uate with her class here, 
so she and her sister, 
who is a Junior, came to 
live at the dormitory. 
Their parents have 
helped with their tui- 
tion. This is customary 
where it is possible, and 
it enables us to take care of more boys and girls 
than could otherwise be accepted. Betty Lou is a 


Betty Louise Gill 





*Rev. John T. Barr is President of Caddo Valley Academy, 
Norman, Arkansas, and serves as pastor of several Home Mission 
churches in Ouachita Presbytery. 
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good worker at home and in the church, and has 
been a real help at the school. 


ELLA LEE SMALLING 
lost her parents when she 
was a very little girl, and 
was reared by grandpar- 
ents living at Norman. 
When they died, she was 
left without a home, and 
at the request of rela- 
tives, the author of this 
article became her legal 
guardian. Six years ago, 
at the age of twelve, she 
came to the dormitory 
to make her home. She 
has developed  splen- 
didly, and her place will be hard to fill when she 
goes out into the world. She is very anxious to go 
to college, but there seems to be no way for her to 
do this. 

It is an indication of the progress that these 
girls have made that Ima Joe and Ella Lee have 
represented the school at various Women of the 
Church meetings during the past year, and have 
acquitted themselves well as representatives of the 
work. ‘Those who are supporting the institution 
like to see such worth-while results of their efforts 
and ours. Their training in school and church have 
taught the girls poise and have enabled them to 
express themselves well. 

The last year these girls have spent with us has 
been made especially happy by the fact that they 
have had rooms to themselves, and the further fact 
that the rooms have been so beautifully decorated 
and furnished that any girl would like to have one 
of them for her own. This has been made possible 
by the gifts which have been received for this 
purpose. We hope to have all of both dormitories 
just as nicely furnished before very long. The work 
of character building is one which requires diligence 
and patience, but it brings rich reward. 





Ella Lee Smalling 


(Continued on page 317) 
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By D. C. AMICK* 


HIDDEN TREASURE 


OUR MILES north of Hazard on Route 15 
Fen be seen a dirty-looking little coal camp 

lying across the Kentucky River. Upon looking 
at it, one could see little reason to become excited 
over the prospects of such a community. And how 
true that is of almost all of the coal mining region 
of eastern Kentucky. 

These black, scarred hills effectively conceal the 
hidden treasure which they contain. Coal in untold 
wealth is there. In fancy some call it “black gold,” 
but call it what you may, it is hidden treasure! 
And so also is the spiritual wealth in the mining 
communities—it, too, is hidden treasure. Literally 
hundreds of thousands of people live in the shack- 
like houses that cling precariously to the steep 
hillsides. Too long has our Presbyterian Church 
ignored this wealth which the greed and thought- 
lessness of mankind has so effectively concealed. But 
whether we have ignored it or not, it still remains 
a treasure dear to the heart of our Lord—a treasure 
which He has sought to redeem even to the extent 
of offering up His own life. 

In the spring of 1946 a survey was made of this 
little Hilton coal camp. Of the 110 adults in the 
community only two were found who were actively 
connected with any church and, out of the 115 
children, only nine were attending Sunday school 
anywhere. And so, the Hazard Church undertook 
a vacation Bible school in July, using the women 
and young people of the Hazard Church as helpers. 
Imagine the surprise when 157 children turned out 
for the opening days of the school! They came 
from around the hills; they came from up the 
hollows; they came from down the river; they 
seemed literally to pop out of the ground. The 
old regular Baptist Church building, which is pri- 
vately owned and which had been boarded up for 
years, was not physically capable of containing such 
a crowd, so we secured two empty houses. 

When the Hilton project was first undertaken, it 
was the expectation that perhaps it might eventually 
become a small outpost Sunday school of some 
thirty or thirty-five people, but neither the children 
nor the parents were satisfied with stopping only 





* Rev. D. C. Amick, D. D., Hazard, Kentucky, is Superintendent 
of Home Missions in Guerrant Presbytery. 
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Hilton, Kentucky, Presbyterian Church 


with a vacation Bible school. “‘Let’s have a Sunday 
school!” they insisted. And so over a hundred 
squeezed themselves into a tiny church building 
and were curtained off into regular classes. But 
even that was not enough. They begged for regular 
preaching services, which were started and con- 
tinued every Sunday evening by the Hazard pastor. 
“Let’s have a revival,” they begged, so in October 
a two weeks’ revival was held, resulting in almost 
a score of decisions for Christ, and some sixteen 
rededications. ‘“‘Let’s have a church,” they prayed, 
and so on the second Sunday of November, thirty- 
two charter members bound themselves into the 
Hilton Presbyterian Church, elected two elders and 
two deacons, called a pastor, and installed him—all 
in one day. 

Hidden treasure, indeed. Who but God could 
have imagined that a Presbyterian church was 
buried in that little mining camp. Since that time 
the church has continued to grow, mostly by ad- 
ditions on profession of faith, until today it has 
doubled its membership. The Sunday school, which 
averages over go in attendance, is still having to 
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meet behind curtains, which are anything but 
soundproof. 

The Women of the Church were organized and 
last summer sent two representatives to Montreat. 
Two of their group are serving on the Presbyterial 
Board. They planned and conducted a vacation 
Bible school for a group of Negro children in an- 
other locality. The young people’s organization has 
been a strong factor in the growth of the church. 
Five of that group attended the Young People’s 
Conference last year, and one of that group is being 
nominated as president of the Presbytery’s Youth 
Fellowship. 

The men, too, have been active in their atten- 
dance upon the church courts, both Synod and 
Presbytery. From the start they have willingly 
taken their places of leadership in all phases of 
the church’s program—leading the Sunday-school 
worship, leading in public prayer, preaching in 
their own church and in other churches when the 
need arises, and taking charge of the weekly prayer 
service whenever the pastor must be away. Last 
month they joined hands with their sister church, 
which is just two months younger, and organized 
a joint Men of the Church group. 

And now the church feels that if it is going 
to maintain this steady growth, it must have ade- 


quate facilities to contain that growth. Thus, under 
the inspiration of the Spirit of God, a building 
committee and a finance committee were appointed 
two weeks ago to purchase a lot and prepare plans 
for a proposed church and Sunday-school build- 
ing, one that would adequately take care of the 
present needs of the church and would also satisfy 
the needs in the growing years that lie ahead. 
Right now, they do not see how the eighteen or 
twenty thousand dollars needed for this building 
will be obtained. However, with confidence born 
of that belief that such a building is needed for 
the growth of the Lord’s work, and believing that 
God will again, as He always has, provide for the 
needs of His Church, they are making their plans. 
“According to your faith be it unto you.” 

On the outskirts of Hilton lies a community of 
some two thousand people which gives every indica- 
tion of a substantial growth in the immediate years 
ahead. Hilton mining camp is like a spoke in a 
wheel of which we are praying that the new church 
will be the hub. This band of Christians is deter- 
mined that by the help of God, the “hidden treas- 
ure” of that community will be unearthed and 
polished by the Holy Spirit, so that it may indeed 
become a jewel fit for the crown of the King of 
Kings. 





Eastminster Presbyterian Church 


By THOMAS C. RHEA* 


R. CHARLES A. LOGAN is doing it again! 
This time Lexington-Ebenezer Presbytery is 
reaping the rewards for his efforts as he labors 
in the eastern section of Lexington. The temporary 
building, purchased from the Christian Church, 
was moved across town and was ready for services 
in April, 1948. This church immediately became 
the scene of much activity. Two weeks of evange- 
listic meetings were held in May, and the organiza- 
of the thirty-six charter members into the East- 
minster Presbyterian Church took place on June 
6, 1948. A vacation Bible school was well supported 
by the community last summer, and a much larger 
one is anticipated for the coming season. 
Even though services are still held in the tempo- 
rary building, a full program is carried on. With 
Sunday school and two preaching services each 





* Rev. Thomas C. Rhea, Lexington, Kentucky, is Superintendent 
of Home Missions in Lexington-Ebenezer Presbytery. 
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Sunday, the opportunities for worship and service 
overflow into a Prayer Service, the Women of the 
Church program and activities, the Girl Scout 
troop, and other related groups. A day school kin- 
dergarten has proved most beneficial during the 
winter months. These many and growing activities 
in a rapidly expanding community make a new and 
permanent building imperative. An architect is 
now completing drawings for the new building, and 
construction is expected to begin in late spring. 


With almost forty years of conspicuous leadership 
as a missionary in Japan, Dr. Logan has thrown 
his leadership ability and consecration into the 
Home Mission program in the States since the out- 
break of the recent war. Having built new suburban 
churches in Roanoke and Huntington, Dr. Logan 
is now inspiring others as Eastminster rises in Lex- 
ington for the glory of God and the extension of 
His Kingdom. 
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By WAYNE W. GRAY* 


- Missouri Calling 


ISSOURIL is in the limelight in many respects 
Mtiese days, but we are sorry to report that 

new advances in Home Mission work by the 
Presbyterian Church, U-.S., is not one of them. We 
are a state of approximately 4,000,000 people, of 
which barely 20,000 are members of our churches. 
There are a lot more Presbyterians than that 20,000 
in the state, but even then the grand total for all 
branches of the Presbyterian Church will probably 
not exceed 100,000. The Presbyterian Church has 
too much to offer the people and the nation as a 
whole for such a static condition to continue to 
exist. We ought to awake and become alive to our 
opportunity and responsibility. 

In our Synod we have a few large churches and 
a number of good, strong self-supporting smaller 
churches of from 200 to 500 members. But when 
you count all of the churches in Missouri Synod, 
you will find that the Home Mission churches re- 
ceiving sustentation outnumber all others. We are 
still a Home Mission Synod, and without regular 
continuing help from the Assembly we could not 
supply many of our churches with even enough 
pastoral care to keep them alive. We feel that this 
should be one of the greatest synods in our entire 
Assembly, and we believe it can be. 

Among our five presbyteries, we have only one 
that is self-supporting in its Home Mission work. 
That is Upper Missouri. The people of this Presby- 
tery have carried their own Home Mission load 
for a number of years, and with the exception of 
a sizable grant from the Home Mission Emergency 
Fund of a few years ago to help establish a new 
church in a growing section of the city, they have 
not asked the Assembly’s Committee for aid. This 
Presbytery has nearly twice as many communicants 
as our next presbytery in size and has far more self- 
supporting churches. They have done a fine work. 

Lafayette Presbytery has recently been left a site 
for a new church at_one of the state’s summer re- 
sorts, Rockaway Beach. A nice plot of ground with 
three income-producing summer tourist lodges, 
which was willed to the Presbytery, is a challenge 





* Rev. Wayne W. Gray is pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Caruthersville, Missouri, and Chairman of the Home Mission 
Committee in Potosi Presbytery. 
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Bellevue Presbyterian Church, Caledonia, Missouri 


to establish a church in this churchless community. 
Steps have been taken to secure a trained worker 
for the summer, and the people are looking forward 
to organizing a regular church there as soon as the 
time is right. Moreover, the fact that the Ozark 
mountain country lies within the bounds of this 
Presbytery is a real challenge to bring the Presby- 
terian Church to these fine native-born people. ‘They 
need the stability and the challenge and the culture 
of our great Church. 

Missouri Presbytery is the only presbytery in the 
Synod with a Superintendent or Executive Secretary 
of Home Missions. The Home Mission committees 
in the Synod and all the other presbyteries are 
headed by men who have their own pastorates and 
do not have the time to spend in pushing the work. 
Perhaps that is one of the reasons we have not 
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Perryville, Missouri, Presbyterian Church East side, showing new educational building 
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made more progress. Last summer Rev. C. G. Gunn 
was called to this work in Missouri Presbytery and 
is doing fine work in bringing new life to its many 
Home Mission churches. The majority of the 
churches in this large Presbytery in the heart of 
Missouri must either be grouped together and still 
receive some Home Mission aid or must struggle 
along alone, barely existing. There are three strong 
churches in this Presbytery, but the rest must be 
helped, encouraged, and guided toward progress and 
strength. What an opportunity and challenge for 
the future lies in this Presbytery! 

St. Louis Presbytery has brought forth one new 
church, the Midland Church, under the direction 
and able leadership of Rev. Herbert Watson. This 
church was organized four years ago, has had a fine 
growth, and is now self-supporting. The congrega- 
tion received help from the Assembly’s Home Mis- 
sion Committee, bought an Army Chapel, and now 
has a very attractive church. Westminster Church, 
St. Louis, is organizing an outpost and is doing much 
under the leadership of Dr. William H. McCorkle 
to strengthen the work in the whole Presbytery. ‘The 
Presbytery has recently been blessed with the com- 
ing of Dr. J. Layton Mauze, Jr. to the Central 
Church, Clayton (St. Louis County). He is a strong 
supporter of Home Missions, and his church should 
be a powerful influence in developing new work in 
that area. 

Potosi Presbytery has twenty-one churches on the 
roll and only seven are self-supporting. You can 
readily see how dependent this Presbytery is on 
Home Mission aid. Most of the churches receiving 
Home Mission aid have met the challenge of the 
Assembly’s Committee and are giving more than 
ever before to their own support, but there re- 
mains much to be done along this line. We have 
what is perhaps the oldest Presbyterian church 
west of the Mississippi River, the Bellevue Church 


at Caledonia. It was founded just after the turn 
of the nineteenth century. It is still dependent on 
Home Mission aid. We have a promising work in 
one of the oldest towns, Ste. Genevieve. This is 
largely a Roman Catholic community, with our 
church the leading Protestant church there. Half 
of the pastor’s salary must come from Home Mis- 
sions, but it is a most essential work, and we must 
support and encourage it. 

Perryville, one of our aid-receiving churches, 
under the able leadership of Rev. H. T. Guthrie, 
has recently expanded and remodeled its church 
building. It is now one of which we can be truly 
proud. Home Missions has had a part in this and 
greatly encouraged the church to do this work. This 
church is a most promising one, for it has fine and 
capable leaders, and within another year the con- 
gregation will be self-supporting. The Caruthers- 
ville Church has recently organized an outpost 
Sunday school. Had it not been for the Program 
of Progress, this would more than likely not have 
been done. What a thrill it has been to those tak- 
ing the lead in this and working in it! The sponsor- 
ing church has been inspired in a great way. There 
has been an average attendance of sixty-eight ac the 
outpost for the past several Sundays. 

Potosi Presbytery has one of its most challenzing 
opportunities in the city of Sikeston. If we had the 
money and could secure the man for that work, we 
should be able to develop one of the strongest 
churches between St. Louis and Memphis. Money 
is hard enough to get, but ministers for this kind 
of work are even harder to secure. Our ministers 
must become aware of a great challenge to under- 
take new and hard work, if we are to build up 
the Presbyterian Church in this section. May God 
speak to the hearts and pocketbooks of Presby- 
terian ministers and laymen everywhere that we 
may be led to meet the challenge that is here. 





Graduates of Caddo Valley Academy 


(Continued from page 312) 


There are now thirty-eight boys and girls in our 
dormitories, with four more due to come very 
soon. This large family constitutes a great responsi- 
bility and a great opportunity, as well as a great 
expense. But Providential provision for all neces- 
sities has been our unfailing experience, and no 
doubt this will continue to be true as long as 
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God’s Word is taught faithfully and conscientiously. 
Miss Eunice Byers teaches Bible in the school, and 
men and women all over the world remember and 
practice what she has taught them through the 
years. So do we try to do our part in preserving 
the salt of the earth. 
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A “Good” Promise 


By GRACE E. THOMPSON* 


| ROMISE? What is a promise? Webster’s New 
Piinternationsi Dictionary tells us it is “a declara- 
tion which gives to the person to whom it is 
made a right to expect or to claim the performance 
or forbearance of a specified act.” One of our In- 
dian women has said “‘a promise is what you’re go- 
ing to do.” I was asked to write this article on my 
first impressions of Indian Presbytery. I was in In- 
dian Presbytery the summer of 1947 and conducted 
vacation Bible schools. In September, 1948, I re- 
turned for full-time Christian service among the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws here in Indian Presby- 
tery. Since my first impressions are almost two years 
old, I should like to give you some of the “promises” 
of our work. 


PROMISE OF FAITHFULNESS: During the Foreign 
Mission Season of this year, I spent almost a week 
at a time in three of our churches, holding Foreign 
Mission study classes. The meetings were well at- 
tended by the members of the churches. During 
the last meeting, however, it rained constantly, 
making it rather difficult for many of the Church 
members to attend, as they live back in the wooded 
areas, and the “good” roads were practically im- 
passable, to say nothing of the mountain roads. 
There is an elder in this church who has an old 


truck which we laughingly call his “1848” model.’ 


He keeps it in repair himself and was constantly 
being called upon to rescue later models which 
were stuck all over the countryside. One day one 
of the young men of the church, who had not at- 
tended any of the meetings, came to the elder’s 
camp house to ask assistance in getting his truck 
out of the mud. The elder looked at him and said, 
“I not charge if you make me good promise—come 
to meeting every night.” The young man made 
the promise and it was kept. 


PROMISE OF STEWARDSHIP: Among our churches 
there is one which is called Oskichito and has a 
membership of seven. Shortly before Christmas I had 





*Miss Grace E. Thompson, Hugo, Oklahoma, is Director of 
Religious Education in Indian Presbytery. 
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the privilege of visiting in that church and stay- 
ing in the home of three of the members. Christian 
living is amply demonstrated by this father, who 
is an elder and the Sunday-school Superintendent, 
and by his two children, Ruth and James. Both of 
these young people are seniors in high school, with 
aspirations towards a college education. On the 
Sunday that I was with them, James was visiting 
some relatives, so was not at church when the Joy 
Gift Offering was taken. From that small band of 
faithful Church members the offering came to 
$10.10. There are only two members in the Women 
of the Church group, and they decided they could 
give $5.00 from their funds. Late in the afternoon 
James returned and was displaying his Saturday 
purchases, which consisted mostly of Christmas 
gifts for names they had drawn in school, when 
Ruth very quietly said, “You didn’t spend your 
Joy Gift offering, did you?” The young man’s reply 
was to show his sister the dollar he had kept in re- 
serve for that purpose. Sixteen dollars and ten 
cents—seven members! \ 

PROMISE OF FUN: I have always heard that your 
first Christmas away from home is generally a sad 
one, but this was not so in my case. I opened my 
gifts with Dr. and Mrs. R. M. Firebaugh, our mis- 
sionaries among the Indians, and as soon as all 
the gifts had been opened, Dr. Firebaugh brought 
from its hiding place “My First Missionary Barrel.” 
The address on the tag was to Miss Grace Thomp- 
son, Indian Worker, Choctaw County, and it was 
from the Women’s Female Society of South New- 
ton, North Dakota. It was a real nail keg with 
carpet-bagging nailed over the top. Hurriedly, I 
cut the carpet-bagging and began digging into the 
contents. First to appear was a sheer dress, slightly 
short, slightly used, with seams ripped at various 
places. Next came a pair of long white gloves with 
fingers that would just about fit the size of a little 
five-year-old’s hand, several feather plumes, then a 
small box with this note attached: “This is the 
cure for something, but at the moment I’ve forgot- 
ten just what.” That little box contained a horse 
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chestnut (many believe it will cure rheumatism 
if you carry it with you). There was also a lovely 
copper desk motto, many good home-canned foods 
for my apartment, but the crowning gift and the 
one which brought the most embarrassment and 
also the most laughs was a pair of pink and white 
crocheted baby bootees. Yes, all of this and much 
more for the Indian worker. For weeks I wandered 
around wondering how I could thank the group 
who had thought of me at Christmas, when I finally 
discovered that it was all a joke and a very success- 
ful one at that. I was thankful to discover that this 
“missionary barrel” was a joke, because I have 
heard rumors of others which were not. 


PROMISE OF CHRISTIAN FORTITUDE: Sorrow is 
something which comes to all people regardless of 
color or station, and since I have been here this 
year I have seen much sorrow thoughout the Pres- 
bytery. Recently Rev. and Mrs. Simon Belvin, both 
Choctaw Indians, underwent one of the severest 
tests of Christian fortitude. Mr. Belvin is the pastor 
of one of our churches which has a manse on the 
church grounds. He also serves two other churches 
many miles from where he lives, and has no means 
of transportation, but he always manages to meet 
his appointments. Not long ago, just when every- 
thing seemed to be going well, little Ernie, their 
three-year-old son, and only child, passed away 
very suddenly. At the funeral services Mr. Belvin 
sang the Choctaw hymn with such an air of victory 
that it brought tears to the eyes of many. Later, 
when he was talking about little Ernie’s passing, he 
said, “I thought he was mine, but he was God’s, 
and it’s all right.” “J say unto you, I have not found 
so great faith, no, not in Israel.” (Luke 7:9.) 


PROMISE OF SERVICE: Indian Presbytery is serving 
Christ through the Church and has been doing so 
for over a hundred years. The young people are 
attending colleges, and many have aspirations of 








Rev. and Mrs. 
Simon Belvin 





attending the Assembly’s Training School in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. There are some of our young peo- 
ple who do not have the opportunity to attend 
college; yet, in their small churches they carry 
responsibilities as Sunday-school teachers, as dea- 
cons, and as officers in the Women of the Church. 
In spite of the fact that Indian Presbytery does not 
have the necessary ministers to man the field, we 
are holding on through the service of those who 
are on the field, and through the faithfulness and 
loyalty that so many of our Indians feel towards the 
Church. We, too, have people who walk four and 
five miles so that the doors of the church house 
may be opened on Sunday morning for Sunday 
school. 


FAITHFULNESS! STEADINESS! CONSECRATION ! 
Come and see the promises they make to you and 
to the Church for your interest and loyalty to them: 








3400 Brook Road 





THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR LAY WORKERS 


Prepares for Christian Service in the local church and on mission fields 
Graduate and Senior College courses leading to Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees 


For further information write: 


HENRY WADE DuBosg, President 


Richmond 22, Virginia 
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Historical Bethesda Church 








Camden, South Carolina 











earliest beginning to a settlement on the east 

bank of the Wateree river in the year 1733. 
About 1768 this settlement was called “Camden’”’ 
in honor of Lord Camden, then so admired by the 
colonists for his pleas in Parliament in their behalf. 
In the main, these first settlers of Camden were 
Irish Quakers, but the Presbyterians followed soon 
thereafter, and as early as 1774 they had built a 
meeting house. In this meeting house, just prior and 
subsequent to the War of the Revolution, the Pres- 
byterians worshiped and had the occasional services 
of Presbyterian ministers, particularly, Rev. John 
Logue and Rev. Thomas Adams. 

In 1805 the Presbyterians of Camden organized 
themselves as a congregation and called their church 
“Bethesda.” The work flourished and soon a larger 
building was needed. The building shown on our 
cover was begun in 1820 and completed in 1822. 
The architect was Robert Mills, Esq., who later be- 
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Restored interior of historic Bethesda 
Presbyterian Church 


came one of America’s distinguished architects. 

The building was of quaint design, having a lofty 
steeple and outside porches at the rear. The porches 
were landings for stairs leading to the organ loft 
and gallery, one side of which was reserved for the 
Negro slaves and servants. A high pulpit stood well 
forward in the body of the church and was entered 
by winding steps on either side. The pews were high 
backed and fitted with doors that closed each family 
within its own compartment. The building with 
these quaint features stood unaltered until about 
the year 1890, when it was modernized, losing its 
quaintness. 

In the winter of 1935-1936 an effort was begun 
by the congregation to recapture the beauty the 
church had lost in the process, of modernization. 
Accordingly the building was renovated and painted 
throughout. The pulpit, pews, lamps, and porches 
were restored. A new organ, new carpet, hymnals, 
and pulpit Bible were installed. The wall lamps 
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are reproductions of the earhiest lamps used in the 
church and bear the names of elders and deacons, 
who during the past served the church with out- 
standing devotion. The pews and the pulpit are 
in ivory with walnut trimming, the walls in soft 
gray, blending beautifully with the carpet, hymnals, 
pulpit Bible and marker, all of which are in a lovely 
shade of pale red. Practically all of the fifty-four 
pews were given as memorials to deceased members 
intimately associated with the church. 

Rev. Andrew Flinn was the first pastor of the 
congregation upon its organization in 1805. Rev. 
John Joyce was pastor at the time this building 
was erected. Other pastors of the church have been: 
Rev. B. R. Montgomery, Rev. George Reid, Rev. 
Samuel S. Davis, Rev. R. B. McLeod, Rev. John 
Witherspoon, Rev. R. B. Campbell, Rev. S. H. Hay, 
Rev. A. M. Sale, Rev. W. W. Mills, Rev. T. M. 
McConnell, Rev. J. C. Rowan, and Rev. Edwin 
Muller. The longest pastorates in the history of 


the church were those of Rev. S. H. Hay, 1851-1879, 
and Rev. W. W. Mills, 1884-1904. The present 
pastor of the church is Rev. A. Douglas McArn. 

Bethesda Presbyterian Church stands in a land- 
scaped area on DeKalb Street, just outside of the 
business district of Camden. In the center of a velvet 
lawn is the fine granite memorial monument to 
Baron DeKalb, heroic figure of America’s fight for 
independence. The famous German general fought 
valiantly in behalf of the colonies and was mortally 
wounded at the Battle of Camden in 1781. In 1825 
the memorial in front of Bethesda Church was 
erected and the remains of the patriot placed be- 
neath the massive stone slabs. General LaFayette 
officiated at the laying of the cornerstone of this 
monument. 

The educational unit of the church is situated 
at the rear and is a well built brick structure with 
ample facilities for Sunday school and church group 
gatherings. 





RICHARD — A Project 


Instead of a Problem 


By VERN K. BENSON* 


HE COUPLES’ CLASS of the Highland Park 
"Presbyterian Church, Dallas, Texas, are spon- 

soring a very worthy project, that of the re- 
habilitation of a seven-year-old boy, Richard. 

Richard was abandoned by his parents on the 
streets of Dallas at a very early age. He was placed 
in an orphanage by the Juvenile Court and re- 
mained there for several years. During his stay at 
the orphanage, it developed that Richard would 
not talk nor associate with other children of his 
age. As the orphanage had no facilities for provid- 
ing training for handicapped children of this na- 
ture, they returned him to the care of the Juvenile 
Court. 

One of the case workers in the Juvenile Court 
became interested in Richard and in a short period, 
won his confidence. She found him to be a very 
lovable and energetic boy. She had him examined 
carefully by the doctors at a Speech Correction 
School and was informed, with private tutoring, 
Richard could soon be talking. 





*Mr. Benson is a member of the Couples’ Class of the High- 
land Park Presbyterian Church, Dallas, Texas. 
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Mr. Vernon Young, president of the Couples’ 
Class, was contacted by the Juvenile Court and 
given a complete history of Richard. Mr. Young 
immediately became interested in Richard and 
presented his story to the executive officers of the 
class. They, too, became interested in Richard and 
decided to present him to the class and see if they 
would like to assume part of the financial responsi- 
bility, along with the Juvenile Court, in enrolling 
Richard in the Speech Correction School. 

A brief history of Richard was mailed to every 
member of the class, along with pledge cards. The 
following Sunday Richard was presented to the class 
in person, and he immediately won the hearts of 
all present. 


Over $700 in pledges and cash was received in 
a few weeks time. 

Richard, under the direction of a committee 
headed by Mr. Les Gilbert as Chairman, has been 
enrolled in the Speech Correction School, where he 
is receiving the instruction that the members of 
the Couples’ Class hope and pray will enable him 
to adjust himself to normal living. 
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Result of Sunday School Extension 
Work, Riverview Chapel, Fort 
Mill, South Carolina 


BUILDERS 


Sunday School Extension in South Carolina 


By SALLIE M. THROWER* 


be called builders, for during the past three 

years, with the price of building materials and 
labor at its height, the churches have not let finan- 
cial difficulties retard their program of providing 
church homes for their outpost people. 

The story behind the erection of twenty-five 
chapels and churches throughout the Synod is a 
thrilling one. In many cases, it has truly been a 
venture of faith. Some were begun with only a few 
hundred dollars in sight, but with the laying of the 
foundations, the faith of the people was strength- 
ened, and their desire for a church in their commun- 
ity became a living hope. This faith was rewarded 


"Tee churches of South Carolina might well 





*Sunday School Extension Worker in the Synod of South 
Carolina. 
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in a short period of time through the work of willing 
hands and faithful hearts. 

In the springtime, one Sunday school was begun in 
a barn. A lot was secured and the men and women 
of the community, together with the sponsoring 
church, began to raise funds and to begin with 
the small amount they had on hand. That Christ- 
mastime the church was opened for their Christ- 
mas festival. It was an occasion of great joy for 
the people of that community. 

The stone building at Fort Mill began in a 
home. It had a roving nature in the beginning, 
for it moved into a tent and later under some trees 
at a spring near the home where it began. In 
November of that year, the church was ready for 
dedication, but two days before the Sunday set 
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Wayside Presbyterian Chapel, Laurens, South Carolina 


for the dedication service the church burned. The 
lovely stone structure pictured here was erected im- 
mediately after the first building burned. 

The interior of the sanctuary of East Lancaster 
Church will give the reader some idea of the wor- 
shipful atmosphere of this chapel. It should prove, 
too, that with thought and careful planning, the 
architecture of a chapel may aid in providing wor- 
shipful experiences for its people. There was not 
even one Presbyterian in this community when this 





Interior of the sanctuary, East Lancaster Presbyterian Chapel, 
Lancaster, South Carolina 
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work was begun. The church now has a member- 
ship of fifty. 

Wayside Chapel at Laurens began in a cemetery. 
This sounds gloomy, but it was a happy experience 
for those who attended that first meeting of the 
Sunday school in the little office building in the 
beautiful memorial cemetery. It was a snowy Jan- 
uary day. The ice-covered roads made travel treach- 
erous. A mother and her little daughter walked over 
a mile of snow-covered road, pulling an afflicted 
child in a wagon, and an old couple walked some 
distance on the icy road. At the close of the Sunday 
school, the old man asked to speak: “I want to thank 
the good Lord and you good people for bringing 
this Sunday school to our community,” he said. “For 
years a dark cloud has hung over this community. 
Today, I feel that cloud has a silver lining.” 

All of our churches in South Carolina with a 
membership of over four hundred, with the ex- 
ception of two, are doing outpost work. Many with 
a membership as low as sixty-five are carrying on 
an outpost program. But perhaps the greatest 
builders of this program are those faithful leaders, 
over three hundred strong, who go out from Sun- 
day to Sunday to poorly-heated buildings and face 
all the difficulties which the growth of an organiza- 
tion can bring. They are truly the builders of that 
building not made with hands: 


“For the temple the teacher builded 
Will last while the ages roll: 

For that beautiful unseen temple 

Is a child’s immortal soul.” 
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Where Are You Going? 


By BERTHA GAGOS 


MY BLAKE pulled on her gloves as she 
A wate rapidly toward the corner where she 

was going to catch the bus. “Hi!” eager young 
voices called. “Where are you going?” asked the 
boy. 

Miss Blake paused to answer the little boy who 
stood watching her. “I’m going to church school,” 
she said as she smiled. 

“What’s that?” the girl demanded. Miss Blake gave 
them a hurried explanation and continued on 
her way, but she could not get the children out 





+From “Child Guidance in Christian Living.” Used by per- 
mission. 
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of her mind. Even after Miss Blake reached the 
church, where she taught a class in the Primary 
Department, her thoughts kept going back to the 
boy who lived in the yellow house. She glanced at 
the first graders sitting near her. That other little 
boy and girl were no different from these interested 
children; yet they had asked what church school was. 
“Maybe their mother will let me bring them along 
next week,” Miss Blake decided. “It does not seem 
right for a child living in my own neighborhood 
to have no church-school training.” 

That afternoon Miss Blake mounted the steps 
of the house and knocked. A young woman opened 
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the door and introduced herself. 

“Please come in,” the woman invited cordially. 
“Our name is Conner. Sit down, won’t you? Ex- 
cuse me while I get the children.” A moment later 
‘Mrs. Conner returned with a young baby in her 
arms. The boy and girl who had spoken to her 
that morning greeted her as an old friend. 

“I’m glad you came,” Mrs. Conner said as she 
seated herself. “You are the first neighbor who has 
called on us since we moved here. I get very lone- 
some because my husband is still in the Army.” 

After a few moments Miss Blake led the con- 
versation around to church school. She said she 
would be happy to take Tommy and Betty with 
her next Sunday. 

“My, I would be grateful if you could,” Mrs. 
Conner beamed. “I have regretted the fact that 
they have not been to church. But I just cannot 
take them when I have no one to stay with the 
baby.” 

Miss Blake left the house glad that she had called. 
But halfway home she stopped abruptly. “Why, I 
will have to miss church in order to bring Tommy 
and Betty home after church school. I had not 
thought that taking children to church would mean 
sacrificing that!” 

But when Miss Blake saw how much Tommy and 
Betty enjoyed church school, she decided that her 
sacrifice was worth while. “Perhaps there are other 
children near by who do not go to any church 
school. I might as well gather up other children to 
take along, too,” she concluded. 

Every day that week Miss Blake walked by a 
slightly different route, and stopped to ask the 
children she saw if they went to any church school. 
By Saturday Miss Blake had found four more chil- 
dren whose parents found it impossible or incon- 
venient to take them on Sunday morning. All of the 
parents seemed pleased to let Miss Blake have charge 
of their children. The parents arranged to have the 
children meet at Miss Blake’s house a few minutes 
early and walk together to the bus. 

Miss Blake felt a bit like “the woman who lived 
in a shoe” when she helped six boys and girls to 
board the bus the first Sunday. 

When church school was over, six youngsters met 
Miss Blake in the Primary room, and she escorted 
them back to her home. “I will see you next week,” 
she reminded them as they scattered to go to their 
homes. 

During the following months Miss Blake took 
from three to eight children to church school every 
Sunday morning. Usually the boys and girls seemed 
eager to co-operate in every way possible, but one 
morning energetic, six-year-old Johnny Gordon 
failed to appear when church school was over. Miss 
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Blake looked for him in the Kindergarten room, 
but the teacher there assured her that Johnny had 
left with the other children. Fear of having lost a 
child entrusted to her care sent Miss Blake from 
one part of the church to another. She enlisted the 
help of a group of teen-age boys, as well as that of 
the minister and the church-school superintendent, 
to help find Johnny. But Johnny Gordon seemed 
to have completely disappeared. Miss Blake knew 
that she should be starting home with the other 
children. Yet, she could not go without Johnny. For 
a moment Miss Blake wished that she had never 
started bringing children. It was such a worry. 
She hurried back to the church steps, where the 
rest of her charges waited impatiently for her. 

“Is this the missing boy?” old Dr. Lewis asked, 
guiding Johnny down to the waiting group. 

“Yes!” Miss Blake took Johnny’s hand. “Where 
did you find him?” 

“I didn’t,” Doctor Lewis laughed. “I arrived early 
for the service and was sitting near the front of 
the church. When the minister walked in to start 
the service, he looked surprised and then he asked 
me to come up to him. I did, and there sat this boy 
hiding behind the pulpit!” 

“It looks to me as though you could use some 
help in getting these children home,” Dr. Lewis 
continued. “I will be glad to drive you and the 
children home in my car.” . 

Miss Blake accepted his offer gratefully. It meant 
that the children would arrive only a few minutes 
later than usual. 

“Miss Blake,” Dr. Lewis began, as they drove 
away from the church, “you remind me of the 
parable in Matthew, in which the servant was sent 
out to the highways and byways to find wedding 
guests. You surely must have done some searching 
to find this many children to bring to church 
school each week. I think you are doing a real 
Christian service for your church and community, 
and I would like to share it with you. May I take 
the responsibility of driving the children home in 
my car each week?” 

“That is very kind of you,” Miss Blake answered. 
“But it would make you late getting back to church 
for the worship service.” 

“That will not matter,” said Dr. Lewis. “In the 
old days before I retired, I seldom sat through an 
entire service without being called away to treat 
a patient. It would make me feel useful once more. 
Besides, I would like to have a part in the splendid 
work that you are doing. If all church-school 
teachers would gather in children from the highways 
and byways to take them to church school, there 
would be less talk about juvenile delinquency!” 
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brand-new song. Knowing that the child had 
just learned it at church school, Mother gave 
Sue’s singing a prompt, eager notice. 

“What a pretty song!” she commented. “New to 
me, too!”’ 

“I learned it at Sunday school this morning,” 
chimed the little girl, happy that her mother had 
so soon shown an interest in her new song. 

“Fine!” exclaimed Mrs. Mayne. “Now you'll have 
some fun teaching me how to sing it.” Sue was 
truly glad to teach mother how to sing the new 
song; and, as mother learned, she taught also. 
She found numerous opportunities of developing 
in Sue a deeper appreciation of the new song’s 
message and finally used it in one of the evening 
worship services of the home. Mrs. Mayne thus 
followed up to a meaningful climax much of the 
church school’s spiritual work with her little girl. 
Need I add that Sue is an interested, lively member 
of her class? 

Let us study another case example. Sammy’s home 
has always backed the church school, making it a 
frequent subject of family conversation—discussions 
in which the child freely and eagerly participates. 


| Bes SUE came home joyfully singing a 





+From The Christian Home. Copyright, 1940, by Pierce and 
Smith. All rights reserved. 
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The Home 


Behind the 


Church School 


By HERBERT WENDELL AUSTIN 


Together the entire family talks about schedules of 
co-operation of home and individual with the 
church school. Things said and done together in 
Sammy’s family increase everyone’s personal inter- 
est in everyday Christian living. 

The little boy’s parents, like the practical Chris- 
tians that they are, maintain a close contact with 
officers and teachers of the church school. By ex- 
changing ideas and suggestions, the home and the 
church school are able to promote a schedule of 
activities that will guide Sammy along paths of rich 
Christian experience. His parents are keenly in- 
terested in the boy’s classwork. They encourage 
him to do all assignments and to put into operation 
home plans designed to perpetuate spiritual im- 
pressions in daily life as Sammy happens to meet 
it. Once a week, a lesson study period is held in 
the home. The Scriptures are read and discussed. 
Sammy takes a free part in this activity, and an in- 
spiration contact is made with next Sunday’s les- 
son, thus paving the way for the child’s hearty par- 
ticipation in the approaching class activity. 

Last, but certainly not least, Sammy’s father and 
mother take him to church school. The entire family 
attends church with a regularity that counts. Sammy 
knows church school going is important, else his 
family would not attend it so faithfully. 
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Sammy united with the church at eight years of 
age. At thirteen, he holds a seven-year perfect atten- 
dance record in church school. His participation in 
the activities of the church school reflects a love for 
and a loyalty to the church and its institutions— 
interest, love, and loyalty that flourishes in a favor- 
able home environment. Such is ever the case when 
the home unwaveringly backs the church school. 

I have served as a church-school superintendent 
since 1923, and through the years have made un- 
ceasing, intensive study of our work with children. 
Without an exception, our toils have fruited best 
with those whose names stood firmly behind our 
programs so that through the busy weekdays our 
contact with the personal lives of the children was 
positively sustained. 

A child’s interest in and evaluation of the church 
and its institutions are determined and regulated 
largely by home influences—its emphases, its loy- 
alties, its attitudes toward God and persons and 
things, its active affiliation with the local institu- 
tions of culture and religion. 

How this puts Christian parents on the spot! 
They should attend church school regularly when 
possible, not when merely convenient; for parents 
are always declaring by their words and actions 
where their loyalties lie—and children are keen 
hearers and observers. Sometimes, however, because 
of conditions beyond human control, it is neces- 
sary to send the child to church school, but in such 
cases it should be plain to the child that the par- 
ental absence is unavoidable, that it is not apol- 
ogized for by some little excuse which merely puts 
last things first. Church-school superintendents hear 
every week excuses for nonattendance that are frail 
and inconsistent from the Christian’s point of view. 
They bespeak a lack of genuine interest which 
children are quick to sense and easily catch them- 
selves. 

Children bring home every week from the church 
school some vitally constructive literature. Much 
of this is tossed aside when they get home, being 
smothered into oblivion by an overabundance of 
comic books and other eye-catching materials. Part 
of the blame for this “catastrophe” must rest upon 
parents who fail to show the necessary interest in 
the church-school materials that are brought home. 

Terry’s parents show a keen interest in their 
boy’s church-school literature. They help him to 
discover and tap rich stores of material which, other- 
wise, the child would miss entirely. Thus aided, 
Terry finds uplifting thrills in the stories, articles, 
poems, and pictures of his story paper—thrills that 
have a profound spiritual impact upon his rapidly 
forming character and personality. His parents 
further discuss with him the lesson story for next 
Sunday, and find ways and means of stimulating in 
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the child’s heart a deeply-felt appreciation of the 
challenging truths that seem particularly applicable 
to his own personal life. Many of these truths are 
positively strengthened in the child by daily home- 
life experiences. Parents need to realize that one 
rises and falls, succeeds or fails, grows strong or 
weak through active relationship with his peculiar 
environment. The home is the young child’s basic 
growing environment. 

Be interested in your child’s lesson preparation 
work. If he does not take the initiative in it, you 
must—and cause him to enjoy the activity and 
results of your program with him. Make each les- 
son study interesting and challenging to the little 
one himself by making games and adventure quests 
out of the lesson preparation work. Praise the child 
for every commendable word or act relating to his 
church-school connections. Discuss his lessons in 
home conversations; co-operate with his teacher in 
developing plans for his home experience with re- 
lation to church-school impressions. Unite your 
home with the church and its institutions in the 
superb effort of calling from each unfolding life 
its profoundest Christlike expressions. 

Your child is the most precious thing in the 
world to you. To us of your school who gladly 





(Continued on page 331) 
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Fritz Henle-Monkmeyer 
Children learn by helping 


light of today, our thoughts go back two thou- 
sand years ago to that home in Galilee where 
our Lord was reared. This household over which 
Joseph presided was wholesome and pious, housing 
a family unit of mother, father, and several chil- 
dren. Joseph and Mary have established for every 
generation an example of parenthood at its best. 
God has placed on parents a great responsibility. 
Externally the method of rearing children changes 
with each generation, but basically, it never changes. 
Joseph and Mary and other family groups down 
through the generations have built their house- 
hold procedure on the same principles that good 
parents use today. The best homes in every genera- 
tion are those which cherish religious ideals and put 
responsibility on growing children. 


What Makes a Good Home? 


Often the question is asked: “What is the differ- 
ence between a house and’ a home?” The answer 
could be a series of questions. Why are men and 
women, boys and girls of all ages glad when work 
or school is over and it is time to go home? What 
was it that made our boys in World War I go into 
places of death and destruction singing, “Keep the 
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Home Fires Burning”; and, twenty years later, the 
sons and daughters of some of these same boys sat 
in trenches amid bombs and gun-fire singing softly 
and wistfully, “I’m Dreaming of a White Christ- 
mas”? From the earliest recorded times, poets and 
artists have depicted the heart-warming beauties 
of home life. Even our Lord left us this promise, 
“I go to prepare a place for you.” If we have joy- 
ful memories of happy home life, then heaven. be- 
comes the perfect home where God the Father 
dwells with His children. ; 

Perhaps we have considered the house as the 
furnishings, food, clothes, heat, and light—the phy- 
sical aspects—but these really make up the body of 
the home. We forget that “a home is like a person; 
it has both a body and a soul.” The thoughts, feel- 
ings, attitudes, and purposes which pervade the 
home life constitute the soul of the home. It is this 
soul plus the souls of the men and women who 
keep the home that matter most in this complex 
world today. 


A Co-operative Enterprise 


The establishing of a happy, successful home is 
no acident, but rather a co-operative enterprise de- 
manding mutual responsibility of every member in 
that home. The young couple starting out in life 
with like interests, similar religious beliefs, and 
favorable educational backgrounds, has hurdled the 
first three barriers of successful home life. I would 
add to this the need for the sanctity of the marriage 
vows. If young people could be married with the 
sanction not only of the state but also of the 
church, with marital instructions from both the 
minister and the family doctor, there would not 
be the appalling divorce rate which is a disgrace to 
America today. 
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Home must have parents there—godly parents 
with understanding who are able to span the gulf 
between youth and age, and yet maintain a posi- 
tion of authority and reverence. Too often parents 
remember their own childhood of two or three 
decades ago, and forget that the childhood of to- 
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Sharing responsibilities in the home 


day is being lived under different circumstances, 

with different distractions. They fail to look behind 

the child and glimpse the vision of the man he 

may some day be. It is hard for us to realize some- 

times that there is a greatness in today’s children. 
Especially is this true when there seems to be a 
fundamental urge in adolescents to be unlike the 

hopes and wishes of tradition and adulthood, and ys 
still be so stereotyped in dress, actions, and think- F 
ing that they seem to be run off an assembly line. 

When one is teaching adolescents, whether in home, 

school, or Sunday school, baffling and fruitless mo- 

ments occur. Many times we must pray not to for- 

get that we are teaching girls and boys and not 

lessons. 

Homes should contain children—thoughtful, 
helpful, obedient children; children who share in 
the responsibilities and affairs of family life. In such 
a relationship pattern, the child learns to have 
faith in his parents and other members of the fam- 
ily unit and faith in himself as a person capable 
of meeting life situations, which he will face later in 
life. 

In this home, freedom and discipline should be 
properly related. Mary and Joseph did not miss 
Jesus after the trip to the Temple until they had 
gone with the caravan for a day. This showed the 

freedom in Jesus’ life, and yet we read that “He 
Colcord-Monkmeyer ‘ a ae 
Interest in religious pictures encouraged in the home . . . was subject unto them.” The over-privileged 




















child who is indulged and pampered with too much 
money for clothes and cars by busy parents pursu- 
ing their own pleasure is as neglected as the under- 
privileged one whose mother and father are too 
busy to check up on his actions because they must 
work to keep the family supplied with necessities. 
Not long ago two notes came to a certain high 
school principal’s desk in my city, one of which 
read: “Please tell my daughter she cannot go to the 
game tomorrow. I hate to disappoint her; she 
goes into a tantrum when she is crossed or made 
to obey.” The other was from the probation officer 
checking up on an underprivileged teen-age boy 
out of the reform school on parole. These letters 
are the exception rather than the rule, of course, 
but they go to show that either extreme is very 
disastrous. Proper Christian nurture consists in 
the satisfactory balance of freedom and restraint. 

The goal of all discipline should be self-discipline, 
in order that the child will have an inner control 
of his own life. Someone has compared adult con- 
trol to the scaffolding on a building which is being 
erected. When the scaffolding is removed, the 
building must be able to stand alone and endure 
the strain of time and circumstances. If parents 
could only “lift by degrees their restraining hands,” 
so that the child could be prepared for the self- 
discipline which he must accept with each added 
liberty, a perfect balance could be attained. The 
lack of proper restraint breeds lack of self-control. 

Our homes are what we make them—good, bad, 
or indifferent—and it is through our own individual 
lives that their precepts and practices are sharply 
defined, intensified, and demonstrated for all to 
see. 


Let’s Build for the Future 


Recent research tells us much about the child’s 
needs—physical and mental, especially. Most par- 
ents take great care to see that the child is properly 
inoculated against disease, that he has the proper 
food, and at least is exposed to education. Social ad- 
vantages also rank high in most family’s ambitions 
and desires. But the most important concern should 
be for his spiritual welfare. Parents who have a 
religious background oftentimes neglect to pass 
on this precious heritage to their own children. This 
neglect of spiritual nurture is more damaging to 
his growth and to his chance of taking his right- 
ful place in society than is the neglect of food and 
clothing. 
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Home must be church-centered. This cannot be 
done by getting up late on Sunday and sending 
the child off by himself to Sunday school. Nor can 
it be done by not preparing the child in his lessons 
the same as you would for day school. The love for 
the Sabbath must be caught as well as taught. It 
was Longfellow who wrote: “Sunday is the golden 
clasp that binds together the volume of the week.” 
Our Lord was brought up in a home where parents 
set their children a good example by faithfully at- 
tending to their religious duties. We cannot build 
permanent homes without God or have worthy par- 
ents who know not His teaching. A home built 
upon firm Christian principles is a fortress against 
evil. 

One of the loveliest experiences in my early days 
was the saying of grace at the table. It was a simple 
four lines which has been said from generation to 
generation. But when my mother said it slowly so 
that we might all catch its meaning, it became an 
invitation for the Lord to be with us and to make 
His presence known to us. 


“Be present at our table, Lord, 
Be here and everywhere adored. 

. These creatures bless and grant that we 
May feast in Paradise with Thee.” 


A Christian home should be where we are un- 
derstood, where we sense the bounty and care of 
God’s love, where a security and trust in Him is 
built up, where the family unites daily in the wor- 
ship of Him. Through this co-operative living, our 
children should be learning how to understand 
other peoples’ problems, how to feel and express 
friendliness and appreciation for others, regard- 
less of differences in race, religion, wealth, social 
status, or political opinion. They should be under- 
standing the meaning of marriage and its responsi- 
bilities by the way they feel about their parents. 
They should be led to faith in God through Jesus 
Christ, committing their lives unto Him. 

Each of our children carries within his youthful 
heart the seed of greatness. Let us nourish it and 
bring it into full bloom by giving to our children 
a childhood they will remember with gratitude. 

When we realize that the great issues of tomorrow 
will be dealt with by those who today seem so im- 
mature and unsteady, let us pledge ourselves to 
say with Joshua: “As for me and my house, we will 
serve the Lord.” 
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Dr. Rolston Becomes 


Editor in Chief 


N June 1, Rev. Holmes Rolston, D.D., began 
() his work as Editor in Chief of the Presby- 

terian Committee of Religious Education and 
Publication, with special responsibility for teaching 
and program materials. He succeeded Rev. John L. 
Fairly, D.D., who, on May 1, became Director of 
Educational Program. 

Dr. Rolston is by birth a Virginian, a son of the 
manse, and a member of a family which has ren- 
dered distinguished service to the Church. The new 
editor is well equipped for the task to which he 
has been called. He attended Washington & Lee 
University and Union Theological Seminary, secur- 
ing from these institutions the degrees of B.A., B.D., 
Th.M., and Th.D. After graduation from the Semi- 
nary, he did graduate work at the University of 
Edinburgh. In 1940 Washington & Lee University 
awarded him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. For thirteen years he has prepared the 
material for the Adult Uniform Lessons and, until 
a short time ago, the adult teaching helps which 
were published in the Earnest Worker. He served as 
a member of the group which worked out a plan 
for the co-operation of our Church with the United 
Presbyterian Church and the Reformed Church of 





Rev. Holmes Rolston, D. D. 


North America in the production of Uniform Les- 
son materials. Also, at various times, he has served 
on the Uniform Lesson Committee. 

Dr. Rolston comes to this position direct from the 
pastorate, serving for the past seven years the West 
End Presbyterian Church, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. Previous to his pastorate in Charlotte, he was 
pastor of the Bethesda Presbyterian Church in Lex- 
ington Presbytery. Through this pastoral experi- 
ence he has gained an understanding of the prob- 
lems of the pastor and a knowledge of the needs of 
the Church that will be invaluable to him in his 
new work. 

As a writer, Dr. Rolston has made a significant 
contribution to our Church. In 1933 he published 
A Conservative Looks at Barth and Brunner; in 
1942, The Social Message of the Apostle Paul; and 
in 1946, Stewardship in the New Testament. 

The Church is fortunate in enlisting Dr. Rolston 
as editor. He is widely known in the Church 
through his personal contacts, through his teaching 
in leadership schools, and through his writings. 
Scholarly and widely read, particularly in the field 
of theology, Dr. Rolston will make a splendid con- 
tribution as editor of our Church periodicals. 





The Home Behind the Church School 


(Continued from page 327) 


toil and plan in the interest of his spiritual life de- 
velopment, your child is also precious—and now. 
We need your support and constant co-operation, 
however, if we are to succeed in our efforts to help 
your boy or girl find God in personal experience, 
and to guide each life through those channels of 
activity and expression calculated to cultivate a more 
Christlike character as the individual meets the 
problems and tests of everyday life. Here home at- 
mosphere and influence are dynamic. Our work with 
a child is helped or hindered by the many impres- 
sions and expression of his life in the home, where 
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the groundwork of loyalties, attitudes, conceptions, 
discipleship are being built. 

The home that stands faithfully behind the spir- 
itual life development is backing the church school 
in its work. Close co-operation between the two in- 
stitutions is a serious need today. The success of 
any church school is largely determined and regu- 
lated by the character and ongoings of homes within 
the local field. The ultimate spiritual destiny of 
thousands upon thousands of individuals depends 
now upon the close co-ordinated partnership of the 
home and the church school. 
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Presbyterian Program of Progress 


Seen Through the Eyes 


of the Man in the Street* 


PART III 
VERY other person walking along the streets 
and the highways of the South is unchurched,” 
declared a speaker recently. 

He had been studying statistics and made the 
amazing discovery that only slightly more than half 
the people of this nation are members of a Christian 
church or are affiliated in some way with the Chris- 
tian religion. 

“In this period of world chaos,” this speaker re- 
minded his audience, “the Church stands as the 
only avenue for hope, and that hope comes through 
the redeeming blood of Jesus Christ.” 

The Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
through the Program of Progress, has registered an 
awareness of the great urgency to share Jesus Christ, 
and this has come down to the average Church 
member at a crucial time. For, to many thinking 
members of the Church today, something has not 
been done that should have been done to make 
Christ known. 

The average Church member today is asking 
himself these questions: Who has failed the Church 
—the ministers?p—church sessions?—or just average 
Church members like myself? 

He is realizing, too, that he has accepted his 
Church as a matter of course; has come up through 
the Sunday school; has participated in church 
organizations, holding offices and leading programs; 
has contributed of his money rather generously con- 
sidering how closely the church budget had been 
compiled each year and how little, relatively speak- 
ing, was actually expected from individual members. 
“But why,” he suddenly is asking himself, “why are 
so many people outside the Church? How could 
such a condition exist in CHRISTIAN AMERICA?” 





+ Reported by Presbyterian News Service. 
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Well, the last decade has caused deep thinking 
on the part of many Christian citizens in this coun- 
try, and not only members of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. From this meditation 
has sprung into being a tremendous urge to grasp 
the situation and to GET SOMETHING DONE BEFORE 
TIME RUNS OUT. 


“For Such a Time As This” 


The Program of Progress came to this Church on 
the crest of a wave, just as great programs of church 
expansion and evangelism and stewardship were 
launched by other strong denominations. All of 
these were significant in one major aspect: they 
were laymen’s movements; pastor led. 

A rather amazing thing happened in the planning 
of the Program of Progress, according to facts heard 
all over the Church. While every suggestion that a 
great financial campaign be launched, seemed to 
meet the approval of the Program of Progress plan- 
ning committee, when the work of this body was 
completed and the report was presented for ap- 
proval, the project had become a deeply spiritual 
enterprise to stir the Church to greater evangelism 
and more willing Christian stewardship. Financial 
goals were included in order to undergird the ex- 
pansion bound to follow when the followers of 
Christ really are at work for His Church. 

Throughout the Church the urgencies seemed to 
be: The need for deepening the spiritual life of the 
people; for true living of Christianity in all walks 
of life; and for leading the unsaved—in offices and 
schools, in fields and workshops—to Jesus. 

“The Church cannot go farther until the Spirit 
of Christ goes deeper into the hearts of her present 
membership.” Such words as these that seemed 
almost to ring out like the swelling tones of a great 
organ were heard. 
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“LIVE CHRIST NOW” seemed to be the motivating 
force and, strangely enough, according to reports 
from local churches in all sections of the South, 
this Program of Progress suddenly has transformed 
the whole being of the Church into a new activity 
not known before. The Church is moving forward 
under the PROGRAM OF PROGRESS. 

Men of the Church have grasped the present 
opportunity to show forth their innate love of 
Christ and are witnessing for Jesus in many ways, 
including Visitation Evangelism and Christian 
stewardship. A Presbyterian Men’s Convention in 
Atlanta, November 4, 5, and 6, will bring at least 
five thousand laymen from all parts of the South to 
Atlanta to gain greater momentum for the work 
to be done. 

Women of the Church no longer refer to their 
work as an auxiliary; but they stand now as a func- 
tioning body of women Christians. 

Young Adults have asserted themselves as being 
efficient elsewhere; why not in the church of their 
choice. 

“To reach the unreached in every area of the 
South” seems to be the motive of all the new zeal. 
Home Mission minded ones in local congregations 
are bent upon this service. The Program of Progress 
saw this urgency and proposed the establishment of 
250 chapels, or new places of worship, each year 
for the five-year planned period of this overall pro- 
gram. 

This is not to be regarded as a proposal for the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States to in- 
crease the number of local churches to that extent; 
for as a matter of fact some of the chapels never 
could become churches but always will be outpost 
Sunday schools where children and their parents 
will come to study the Bible and hear the Word of 
God expounded. And, too, they will stand as a con- 
tinual challenge to the average Church member 
to give liberally of his time, abilities, and material 
possessions for such extension of the Kingdom of 
God on earth. 


Chapels Bring Church Expansion 


Through her chapel program the Church is not 
intending to coax into her membership those of 
other faiths, but to reach the unreached with Chris- 
tian effort. In other words, the purpose is to take 
Christ and His Church out to the people in spiri- 
tually neglected areas. To many this seems to be the 
first essential step toward making the whole South 
Christian—indeed, toward making the United 
States more than nominally Christian. It is a step 
also toward making Christ known throughout the 
world, since to be Christian today is of the utmost 
importance in a world where darkness prevails. 
Through her Program of Progress the Church is 
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saying in all truth that cHrist—the Only Answer— 
is the Light of the World. Great is the need for 
this. 

Many of the ministers of local churches have in 
the last year spent some time abroad and have thus 
been able to study at firsthand conditions prevailing 
in Western European countries and Asia. ‘They have 
told their congregations and have written that fear 
and greed, hunger and nakedness, stark despair and 
sheer dread of future wars are found abroad. 

“People are groping in utter darkness, not caring 
a great deal what happens next,” say these world 
travelers. 

“Who does care?” might be asked. 

Well, it is the business of the Church in this 
country to assure the fear-driven people of the world 
now that God cares! 

Surely it will not be an easy task, but neither 
was it easy for Jesus to take upon Himself the task 
God gave Him to do. 

However, there is a ray of hope: The average 
Church member suddenly is clamoring for a difficult 
job to do for Christ and His Church. He is weary— 
fed up—with the role which has been his own in 
the past. 

For instance, many men and women will say that 
this role has been that of being lackadaisical mem- 
bers of a prosperous city church, attending worship 
services for their own delectability and dropping in 
a coin to pay for it, and not particularly caring to 
be included among those termed as Christians in 
the community lest they be left out of some amusing 
affair or entertainment. 

Since the dropping of the atomic bomb on Hiro- 
shima, only earnest Christian action seems to appeal 
to Church members. From out of the darkness 
which has engulfed much of the world since that 
day, a finger seems to be pointing to so-called Chris- 
tians—an accusing finger—and there is considerable 
haste in Christian action lest, perchance, “before 
the cock crow twice” the so-called Christian world 
will have denied Christ “thrice.” 


“The Sound of a Going” 


Mr. Roy LeCraw, a layman—ruling elder in 


North Avenue Presbyterian Church in Atlanta— 


has gone all over the Church telling people directly 
what he saw in Europe and what his reactions were. 
He literally has called the Church to action. 

Even before the Program of Progress, however, 
there was definite stirring. Dr. H. H. Thompson, 
director of Evangelism in the General Assembly, 
told a Montreat audience that the Church was hear- 
ing “the sound of going in the tops of the mulberry 
trees,’ and that laymen were taking hold of the 
Visitation Evangelism project with enthusiastic zeal. 

Before that the Home Mission Emergency cam- 
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paign gripped the Church with unusual effect. It 
seemed to the average Church member that synods 
and presbyteries and local churches suddenly awoke 
to the fact that people—thousands of new people— 
had moved into the South and wanted homes and 
churches. The government was “miles” ahead of the 
churches, and housing projects were springing up 
like mushrooms over huge areas. And then the 
churches, all varieties, took up every available or 
suitable spot and soon were erecting buildings and 
calling people to worship. 

Then the “shooting” war was over and people 
said, including newspaper writers: “They won’t 
stay, these new people. The war is over. War in- 
dustries have closed down. These people will go 
on back home.” But the people did not leave; in- 
stead, more people have continued to pour into the 
South. These newcomers are here to stay. Vast new 
residential areas—indeed whole new communities 
—have sprung into being. Officers and members of 
older churches have gone out into these new areas 
with their pastors and have helped newcomers to 
organize new churches. 

Many of these newly organized churches became 
self-supporting almost from the start, contributing 
to the world mission of the Church. Literally thou- 
sands of new members have come into the Church. 
With all this a new attitude has taken hold of the 
people—a desire more urgent than words to Evange- 








lize, to Extend the Church, to Reach the Unreached 
in the South. 

The goals of the Assembly’s Home Mission pro- 
gram in the Program of Progress (for which $1,500, 
ooo is asked to be contributed in the five’ years over 
and above the regular giving to this cause) are to 
undergird this work more adequately by providing 
better support for home missionaries, by improving 
and maintaining Home Mission buildings and prop- 
erty more adequately, and by helping presbyteries 
and local communities meet present urgencies for 
establishing strong new churches. 

All of this, it is believed, along with the increased 
zeal for this sort of work in local areas, is sufficient 
to satisfy the average Church member that here, 
in vital form, is relevancy. As these challenges are 
met, the Church is going out to teach and to preach 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ and thus to carry Light 
into darkness. 

Some one said recently that whereas Jesus pointed 
to fields “white already to harvest” when speaking 
of His work on earth, the South today is literally 
filled with “white” fields and never were opportuni- 
ties greater for the establishment of strong churches. 
This is a day of challenge, and the average Church 
member finds reason to rejoice because there is a 
job to be done and he wants to grasp the present- 
day opportunity to “shew forth the praises of the 
Lord.” (To be continued) 





“He said to them, 
“This kind of thing can be driven out only by 
prayer.” * Mark 9:29. 


“The stupendous overwhelming need at this mo- 
ment is mobilization of the Christian forces 
in a great mighty concert of prayer.” 


Let us include in our praying the following peti- 
tions: 

That we and other Christians may be led to take 
the time to enter into the secret place of prayer 
today and every day that we may by His power 
be enabled to, help in this time of need. 

That the Almighty God drive out the evil forces 
that are rampant in our world, and save by 
His strong arm those whose trust is in Him. 








*THE BIBLE: An American Translation, by Smith and Good- 
speed. Used by permission of the University of Chicago Press. 
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Some Suggestions for Prayer 


That the Church may be revived by God’s Spirit 
—her ministers empowered afresh, her peo- 
ple renewed, and her witness made irresistible 
to those who are outside her membership. 

That the conferences of this month be blessed 
with the presence of God and charged with 
His Spirit’s power, that they challenge all the 
people, and direct them in their Christian 
responsibility. 

That parents in our Church homes may be given 
faith, grace, wisdom, and love that will make 
them honest interpreters of Christ and teach- 
ers of His way of life to their children. 





MAY HE GIVE US A LARGE AND STRONG HEART TO 
BELIEVE WHAT MIGHTY INFLUENCES OUR PRAYERS 
CAN EXERT. 
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(Theme for the Year) 


A LIVING FAITH— 
1. What is Faith? 
2. Experience Proves Faith 


IN WHOM ?— 
3. God Our Father 
4. God in Christ 


IN WHAT ?— 
5. The Kingdom of God 
6. The Church of God 


HOW EXPESSED?— 
7. In Our Manner of Life 
8. In Christian Unity 


HOW CULTIVATED ?— 
9. By Bible Reading 
10. By Worship 


HOW SHARED ?— 
11. Through Our Influence 
12. Through Our Love Gifts 


THE FAITH WE LIVE BY 








4, God in Jesus Christ 


HE subject of the last Meditation in this series was “God 
"Tou Father,” as the object of the faith we live by. Now 
we shall consider “God in Jesus Christ,” as the object of 
our living faith. What is the connection between these two objects 
of faith? The connection is intimate, so intimate that where one 
is there the other is also. ‘The object of our faith is thus represented 








not as single, but double. Both are divine, but with this difference: 














The first object is wholly divine, the second is divine—human 
“There is one God, and one mediator between God and men .. .” Himself man, Jesus 
Christ, who is over all, God blessed forever! 


Why was God in Christ? For more than one reason: (1) In order to come close to us, 
to show us that He is near, easily accessible. God in Christ is touchable, audible, visi- 
ble, readily available. (2) To convince us that He loves us. It is not easy for us to believe 
the love God has toward us. In other words, God was in Christ reconciling us to Him- 
self. By reason of sin we had become alienated from Him; we were enemies toward Him. 
He was in Christ that by His suffering and death He might take away the sin, the offend- 
ing sin, which separated Him and us. Read II Corinthians 5:19-20. 


God so loved us that He was willing to pay the price of removing the barrier between 
Him and us. God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, the world of men, 
including us. What does this act of reconciling us to God mean? It means that God in 
Christ was making friends of us again. In the beginning God and man were friends. Sin 
entered in, changing friendship into enmity. God came down in Christ to change the 
enmity into friendship again. Reconciliation means second friendship. Are we willing 
to be friends of God? Shame on us, if we are not. 


There are two wonders that surpass all others—yes, three. One is that God, the mighty 
God our Maker, should come in Christ to take our sins on Himself and bear them away, 
exhausting our responsiblity for them. The second wonder is that He, having done this 
mighty, almost unbelievable thing, should through apostles and others entreat us to ac- 
cept the service thus rendered. The Maker and Owner of heaven and earth pleading with 
His rebellious creatures to accept His free overtures of forgiveness and friendship! Is that 
too much to believe? Too good to be true? No, say rather it is too good to be false. 


The third wonder of wonders is that so many refuse God’s offers of pardon and peace, 
life and riches through the mediation of Christ. Are we among that number? Let that 
guilty refusal end today, now. Make haste to escape from danger into safety, from death 
into life, from dishonor and disgrace into holiness and heaven. 


From this Meditation learn the kind of God the Christian believes in. No other such 
object of faith has ever been, will ever be offered to men. He is infinitely worthy of our 
faith and confidence, of our full measure of devotion. Our faith in Him (if we have it) 
is our fortune. Our unbelief in Him (forbid it) is our misfortune, final and infinite. Be 
not faithless therefore, but believing! 


—Prepared by Dr. J. B. GREEN 































Foreign Mission Conference 
Montreat, North Carolina— August 5-10, 1949 


eign Mission Conference to be held in Mon- 

treat, August 5-10, 1949, includes many emin- 
ent names. Dr. Paul H. Vieth, noted Christian edu- 
cator, will open the evening series with an address 
on Christian Education in Japan. Dr. Vieth brings 
to the Conference long experience as an educator 
in this country, coupled with warm enthusiasm for 
the work in Japan. He has recently returned from 
a year’s stay in that country. He will also act as 
resource person for a seminar on Christian Educa- 
tion and Missions, scheduled for Saturday after- 
noon. 

Dr. James A. Jones and Dr. Hugh Bradley, sent 
by the Executive Committee of Foreign Missions 
on an evangelistic mission to Latin America, Africa, 
and the Orient, will bring reports on our work 
in those fields. These reports will be particularly 
valuable as they give an objective evaluation of 
what our Church has done and proposes to do in 
those areas of the world which are our particular 


Teer roster of speakers and leaders for the For- 


responsibility. 

One of the favorite Bible teachers of our Assem- 
bly, Dr. Sam Joekel, of Austin Theological Semin- 
ary, will hold Bible classes for young people and 
adults. Dr. Conway Wharton, just back from Africa, 
and Rev. William Junkin of China are the other 
popular speakers scheduled for the Conference. 

A new feature of the Conference will be a series 
of seminars especially planned for furloughing mis- 
sionaries and new appointees. Here those from our 
various fields may exchange ideas with others of 
like occupation, which we believe will be extremely 
profitable for all concerned. A partial roster of those 
who will participate in these seminars includes: 
Rev. E. H. Hamilton, Rev. S. C. Farrior, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Currie, Mrs. T. Th. Stixrud, Miss Charlotte 
Taylor. 

Special features for young people, for men, and 
for women have been planned in a full schedule 
which will include morning worship, evening recrea- 
tion, new films and book reviews. 





The Elephant Pit 


HAT was that noise? Doubtless an animal. 

We need meat for the workmen.” Such were 

the thoughts which prompted me to walk 
into the dense jungle. I had been skirting the jungle 
in search of a place to put a road over which to haul 
sand and gravel. In tearing through tropical forests, 
one must take advantage of every opening. What 
appeared to be an old unused path came into sight. 
“Must be an old elephant trail,” I thought, as I 
took advantage of the direction in which it ran. 
With rifle cocked, I moved hurriedly along, hoping 
to see what had moved the undergrowth. 

The next moment, I was lying on my back at the 
bottom of a twelve-foot hole, tightly wedged be- 
tween vertical walls of damp clay, with rotten wood 
and leaves all over me. Half stunned and in con- 
siderable pain, I began’ to take note of my pre- 
dicament. 


*Mr. William C. Worth is a missionary in Kakinda, Luputa, 
Africa. 
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By BILL WORTH* 


The gun muzzle was against my stomach, with the 
stock lying against the wall of the pit. I gingerly 
removed it. But there was no need; it had gone off 
somewhere on the way down. 

The pit was-about 15 x 21% feet at the top, sloping 
down to about one foot wide at the bottom. This 
shape is used in sections where there are elephants 
because they will catch animals of all sizes from 
the dwarf antelope to the elephant. If an elephant 
steps in, its front legs become wedged, and it is 
unable to extricate itself. 

After struggling to my feet, I began to think of 
the words of the Psalmist, “Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil: for thou art with me; thy rod and thy 
staff they comfort me.” This, I believe, is a prophecy, 
or at least an anticipation on the part of the writer 
of Christ’s promise, “Lo, I am with you ... even 
unto the end of the world.” 

As the soil was stony, there were rocks jutting out 
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of the sides of the pit. These were helpful as 
footholds on the way up, although they had given 
me a battering on the way down! As I write, I 
have the world’s record black eye; both elbows are 
cut up; I limp on one knee; my clothes are ruined; 
and I have many cuts and bruises. 

Being all alone on a station is very lonely at times, 
but today I guess it’s well no one has to look at me. 
There are natives here, of course, but they don’t 
seem to mind, or at least they don’t laugh at the eye. 

As I crawled safely out of the pit and noted that 





a storm was brewing and the sun about to set, I 
remembered with thanksgiving that in our morning 
worship, that very morning with the workmen, we 
had prayed for deliverance from evil. What a de- 
liverance! Even the pit itself was a pleasant place 
compared to some I have seen which have spikes 
set in the bottoms, or are partly filled with water, 
or are round with overhanging sides so that one 
cannot escape. 

Surely the Lord watches over even the least of 
His servants! 





One Doctor — Reporting 


By PAUL S. CRANE* 


close our books, gather in the figures, then 

toss them into an annual report and begin all 
over again with new budget, appropriations, head- 
aches, and opportunities for the new Church year. 
Herewith is the report. 

Our hospital opened in Chonju on April 1, 
1948, as a clinic, with one Korean doctor, one 
Korean graduate nurse, Miss Pritchard, Mrs. Crane, 
and myself. We have grown to a staff of thirty-eight, 
with four Korean doctors and one interne (all grad- 
uates of Severance Medical College in Seoul, our 
Mission supported institution), and five graduate 
nurses and eleven practical nurses. 

The clinic has received 7,004 new patients in 
eleven months, and they have visited us just over 
16,000 times for treatments. We have had 484 in- 
patients since we opened the inpatient department 
May 1, 1948. They have stayed just over 8,000 days 
and have suffered at my hands 338 major operations 
and 552 minor operations, ranging from evacuating 
subdural hematomas in the brain, to amputating the 
great toe, and no organs were omitted in between 
in the general attack. To date there have been no 
immediate operative deaths. 

Our patients have come from every province in 
South Korea, and as far as Seoul, 160 miles to the 
north, Pusan, 170 miles to the east, and Mokpo, 
130 miles to the south. 

Now we have forty beds full. Twelve are com- 
pletly free beds, eighteen are third class, or about 
two-thirds free, and the remaining ten are first and 


Te is the time of year we add up our balances, 





* Missionary doctor in Korea. 
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second class, for which the full amount is charged. 
Our income from the patients has been 8,306,528 
won, or at the present rate of exchange, about 
$10,383. 

Our laboratory, under Mrs. Crane’s direction, is 
without doubt the best equipped in Korea. She and 
her two assistants have done 8,427 hematology ex- 
aminations, 1,634 serological tests for syphilis, of 
which 50 per cent were positive, 2,593 urine tests, 
2,198 stool examinations, of which g5 per cent had 
from one to four parasites per patient. She has done 
356 blood chemistry tests of all types and 555 bac- 
teriological examinations. The laboratory has 
grown and harvested enough streptomycin for use 
in the clinic and on the wards for local application 
treatment. They have also done many other useful 
diagnostic tests, including testing local brands of 
spirits for wood alcohol content. They have thus 
helped to ban one popular brand of alcohol. 

The evangelistic work, under the direction of 
Mrs. W. A. Linton, has made available tracts and 
Gospels for every patient that has visited us. One 
full-time Bible woman visits patients on the wards, 
and to date, 145 patients have made definite de- 
cisions to become Christians after being here. An 
evangelist is now being employed to follow up these 
patients when they go home and introduce them 
to their nearest pastor or church. 

During the year we have examined our entire 
Missionary group and have done eight operations 
on them. All recovered. I hope that soon I will not 
be the only missionary doctor in our Mission in 
Korea, for we are eagerly awaiting the arrival of 
two new doctors this spring and summer to help us. 
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Tied Up By God’s Name 


By MATSU CRAWFORD* 


EARL HARBOR let down a thick tog of 
Pisitence between us and our Japanese friends. 

We had lived in Japan during those years in 
which Fascism slowly let down an iron curtain, 
catching backstage all those who were born citizens 
—excluding all those who were not. We who were 
so fortunate as to be “included out” were given 
our hats, so to speak, and told that home was the 
best place for people like us, as indeed it WAS. 

During those frightful years of war when our 
American planes sowed death and destruction upon 
Japanese cities, while the usual American read the 
last gory details with pride and satisfaction over our 
victory over the enemy, we read them with lumps 
in our throats. We hoped and prayed for Kochi, 
Okazaki, Kobe, Tokyo, Nagoya—cities in which 
we had lived and had friends still living. 

When we learned that communication was again 
possible between Japan and America, I searched 
out my address book in an effort to contact friends. 
As I looked at the names recorded both in English 
and Japanese, my mind scurried back to that day 
seven years ago when our teacher, Tsu Tzumi San, 
sat at our dining table copying them for me. While 
she wrote, crowds of Japanese women neighbors, 
with babies strapped to their backs, ranged through 
our house, handling everything in sight. Before they 
arrived, the teacher and I had price-marked every 
article of clothing, every sheet, and towel—things 
which we could not take home with us and which 
the Japanese friends were overjoyed to get. They 
had not been able to buy cloth of any variety since 
the opening of war with China in August, 1937. This 
was November, 1940. In an hour flat we sat count- 
ing our afternoon’s collection from the sale of the 
belongings. 

With those memories still fresh upon me, I typed 
cards to all friends whose addresses were listed. 
“How did you fare? How about your family, your 
home? Was our old home destroyed?” While these 
questions were being pecked out on the old type- 
writer, the lines from the old song “Tipperary” 
kept drumming through my mind: ¢ 


“Patty wrote a letter to his Irish Molly-O 
Saying, ‘If you don’t receive 
Just write and let me know.’” 





*Mrs. Vernon A. Crawford, former missionary to Japan. 
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Sumiko Niita 


It seemed, for the moment, impossible that those 
tiny cards would ever penetrate that curtain of 
silence and confusion left there by war. 

But they did get through and brought response 
as fast as the mails could transfer them through 
distance and censors. Most of them wrote in English, 
which was indeed a kindness to me, as I find my 
none-too-fluent Japanese fast slipping from me. “We 
are very happy that we can now letter to you,” wrote 
Akibumi Hirata, “I am glad to tell you that I.” I 
cried over that sentence or what he meant for one, 
for it answered my question concerning him if it 
did not meet the requirements for an English sen- 
tence. Akibumi was one of our little family which 
we helped to keep together after the death of the 
father. He was tall and straight as a young bamboo 
when we last saw him, bowing his’ Sayonara 
(Good-by) when we left Japan. I try to picture him 
as a man now and am overcome with longing to see 
him. 

The Niita family, who lived right across the 
muddy road from us in the city of Okazaki, must 
have sat down in unison to write their news. 
Yoshihiko, the eldest son, called the family roll, 
telling us of the marriages of his sisters and other 
matters. “Father died just after you left Japan,” 
he wrote. “Mother is very strong.” Mother Niita 
was always strong in more ways than one, forming 
a background for her family of six children—always 
busy, always cheerful, courteous, and kind. She it 
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was who knew how to delight our two small sons 
by making “Little Foxes,” mixture of cold boiled 
rice neatly wrapped in fried bean curd. To the 
boys it was a most delectable morsel—to me, an 
indigestible lump. 

“On midnight of July 12th, the city of Okazaki 
was too bombed by air raids and many houses 
were burnt down, but fortunately my houses did 
not destroid. What is much more good lucky my 
brothers and I did not have to go to war, so my 
family is safe. These are quite miracle,” he con- 
tinued. 

Miyoshi Niita, the eldest daughter of the Niitas, 
wrote, “I received your kind letter and have teared 
it with longing.” She then recalled the happy times 
we had together on walks, picnics, and cooking 
classes held in my home. 

Sumiko San, the one whom we loved most as our 
sons’ contant playmate, wrote to thank me for the 
dresses which I sent to her. 


“Dear Mrs. Crawford and your familys: 

“I have been very glad to have your dearling 
letter unexpectedly, and now I receive the beau- 
tiful and fine gifts of your kindness. Therefore I 
cannot thank you enough. . . .” Referring to a 
picture which I enclosed of our family, she said, 
“I can see the following matters: Mr. Allen and 
Mr. Jack are almost man big and strong, and 
Mr. Crawford is fine too, and you always beau- 
tiful and healthy. . . . Remembering my child- 
hood, my heart is filled with dear and old feeling. 
I used to call at your house and spend my time in 
your garden by climbing the cherry tree and sit- 
ting in the swing with Mr. Allen and Jack. If I 
could meet your family again, what happy and 
joyful thing it is.” 


When the Niitas received the picture of us, they 
took it to the newspaper complete with an up-to- 
date news story of us. Friends scattered about Japan 
read it and sat down to use the newly acquired ad- 
dress, complete with telephone number. This was 
gleaned from my husband’s letterhead. Yoshihiko 
Niita told us, “When the picture was received, the 
episode was written on Japanese press and your kind 
heart for a Japanese girl was greatly praised and 
photograph was inserted.” 

Masao Kamiya also spoke of seeing the news 
story. Said he, “The photo of your family was in 
the paper on 28th of August, with this heading: 
‘The friendly relations between America and Japan 
at Okazaki: Tied up by God’s Name.’” 

Kamiya continued: 

“Last month I wrote you after so long time si- 
lence. I am glad to hear that your family are well, 
and your sons have grown up robustly into man- 
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hood. The other day I opened my diary, in 1936, 
on Sunday ggth March I found the red-letter (ar- 
ticle) as follows: ‘Fine warm day. We welcomed Mr. 
and Mrs. Crawford and their two sons from 2 to 
5 in the afternoon. My grandfather (whom you 
called Ojiisan) and my father explained the things 
and customs in Japanese countryside, and then 
Mr. and Mrs. Crawford were so interested in them.’ ” 

How vividly it all came back to me as I read! 
Kamiya San had come to call on us one Sunday 
morning soon after our arrival in Okazaki. So 
pleased was he at his reception in our strange home 
that the very next Sunday we were invited to his 
home. When the taxi which he had sent to take 
us to his home five miles in the country arrived 
at our house, it was already occupied with four 
passengers, excluding the driver. The four of us, 
undaunted, piled in and were whisked away to the 
farm home. Ojiisan, the grandfather, insisted upon 
giving the Tea Ceremony in our honor. He sat 
on his stiff old legs, and with his gnarled old hands 
went through every dip, turn, wipe, and twist of 
the wrist required by this operation so loved by 
the Japanese. 

“After supper, rustic meal . . .” the diary ran 
on. How vivid is the memory of that “rustic meal”! 
Black lacquer trays were placed before us. In one 
dish of the tray lay a whole fish resting upon its 
toasted side, with one baleful, glazed eye turned 
squarely to meet my horrified stare. I took up the 
chopsticks and went through the motions of eating, 
all the while feeling guilty as the fish looked on. 

“After supper (rustic meal) we got you to talk 
the story of God for neighbors and children. And 
we listed to hymns by Mrs. Crawford.” 

I remember standing with my back to the gaudi- 
est Buddhist shrine I had ever encountered out- 
side of a temple and singing to the neighbors who 
quickly gathered, 


“I’ve found a Friend, oh, such a Friend! 
He loved me ere I knew Him... .” 


Mrs. TsuTzumi was my best friend as well as my 
teacher in Nagoya, known to us Americans during 
the war as Home of the Zero. During our one year 
in Nagoya, things became exceedingly tense for us. 
The Japanese were afraid to associate with us. 
When we, as strangers in the city, went to purchase 
food, we always found we could not get it. It was 
the same story when we tried to buy coal. Hearing 
of our plight, TsuTzumi San came with a bag hid- 
den in her hand cart, which she had drawn around 
to our house under the cover of darkness. Once, 
after she had ploughed through the three-volume 
translation of Gone with the Wind, we discussed 
the disaster of the War in our Southland. She was 

(Continued on page 343) 













By MRS. O. V. ARMSTRONG * 


From a Missionary’s Desk 





The ministry of healing and Christian witness continues in 
the hands of Chinese doctors and nurses such as 
Dr. Choh and Miss Chen. 


ARCH started today and my pile of un- 
answered cards and letters mounts higher 
and higher. I would like to take time to 
answer each one, but I don’t see how I can do it 
just now. Six days a week I am in the office. I 
usually get home at five and then give a lesson in 
shorthand until six. The girl I am teaching is a 
Chinese friend who graduated from St. John’s Uni- 
versity in January. She attends the Community 
Church and comes to our home each Sunday after- 
noon to our English Bible Class. She hoped to get 
a teaching position, but there are not many open- 
ings in the middle of the year, so she is studying 
typing and shorthand. 
Sunday is a busy day, too. From nine to one I 
am going to and fro. I attend a Chinese Church 


* Missionary in Shanghai, China. 
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where I play the organ and help train the choir of 
high school boys and sometimes teach the English 
Bible Class. I am much interested in this little 
church. It started during the War when Hangchow 
Christian College was here in Shanghai. Thus, the 
service is in Mandarin and not the Shanghai dialect. 
That suits me, because the language I learned in 
Nanking and used in Tsiningchow and Hsuchowfu 
was Mandarin. The Church is just now becoming 
really an organized congregation, and has taken the 
name in Chinese which means “Grace Church.” 
The congregation has called as its pastor a young 
preacher from Hsuchowfu, so his language sounds 
just like home to me. Hsuchowfu was taken by the 
Communists about December 1, and this young 
man, with his wife and seven little children, flew 
out on one of the last planes, as he did not want to 
live under the Communists. 

One of our missionaries and two of the Northern 
Presbyterian missionaries have been in Hsuchowfu 
and have had fine opportunities to witness to 
soldiers in both armies, to help wounded folks, and 
to encourage the Christians there. Our missionary 





South of the Yangtze, missionaries, such as Rev. 
John Minter, continue to teach the young minds. 
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The Christian family and home receives her final bulwalk 
of the Christian Church in China. 


(Dr. Brown) is now seventy-two. He has just come 
out, but he says if he were a little younger and if 
his wife were on this side of the Pacific, he would 
go right back. His wife went to America just after 
Christmas. (Dr. Brown is now in America.) Many of 
our missionaries who went home had little children 
and it was wise for them to go. Others went and I 







think perhaps it was that they might “pray without 
ceasing,” as one friend writes she is doing. She is very 
much concerned for “her children’—the Chinese 
boys and girls in schools and in the seminary. Some 
of our missionaries went during December, you 
know, because it looked as though there might be 
fighting or disorder or serious shortage of food, 
water, and fuel. Of course there still may be, but 
conditions look a little more hopeful, and so we're 
planting our gardens, and our missionaries are re- 
turning to their stations and making plans for the 
new Church year, which begins April 1. 

Many of our missionaries are now in Communist- 
occupied territory, and my son and his family are 
in Peiping. Mail does not go and come. Telegrams 
get through to and from Peiping, but I have not 
sent any. Messages come by travelers. Some letters 
were brought from one of our stations by a French 
Catholic priest who had a pass to come and go. Our 
missionaries are well; there is still religious liberty 
and no serious hindrances to their work. We hope 
this will continue. We are very thankful that some 
find it possible to stay. Communists need Christ, 
too, and they must see Christianity at work. They 
will see Chinese Christians—brave men and women 
who are ready to live or die for Christ, encouraged 
by the presence of missionaries, who consider them- 
selves expendable for the cause of Christ and His 
Kingdom. 





Preview of Women’s Meetings 
at Montreat 


HE dates, June 22-28 and June 29-July 6 are 
| ones of very special importance to the Woman’s 


Work of our Church. The Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work will have their post As- 
sembly meeting at Montreat on June 22-23, and 
then will join the Woman’s Advisory Committee 
in their annual meeting June 24-28. Presbyterial 
presidents gather for their conference on the after- 
noon of the 28th, continuing through the morning 
of the 29th. The Woman’s Training School opens 
on the evening of June 29 and continues through 
the night session of July 5. 

Each of these meetings will have a far-reaching 
influence, as leaders of the Women of the Church 
discuss their responsibilities in the program of our 
Church, receive information and inspiration that 
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will make them more efficient officers, and study to 
show themselves approved unto God. All twelve 
courses in the Woman’s Training School curriculum 
will be offered as credit classes, and in addition 
several extracurricular classes will be held. The 
afternoon workshops will prove helpful means of 
learning new methods. Fellowship with mission- 
aries, with outstanding teachers and other speakers, 
and with women from all parts of the Assembly 
will prove a refreshing experience for all. 

Many will not be able to attend any of these meet- 
ings, but all can share in them through intercession. 
Therefore, let us continue steadfastly in prayer for 
God’s outpouring of blessing and guidance. 

—JANIE W. McGAUGHEY 
Secretary of Woman’s Work 
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An Appreciation 


Of Two Who Are Still Living, Praying, and Working 


By MARGARET WOOD* 


The One in Nationalist Territory 


One of the finest, most clear thinking—and loud- 
est talking—Christians I have ever known has, at 
sixty years of age, had to leave his home, land, and 
the Mission Hospital at Tsingkiangpu, where he 
has worked for over thirty years. He left the morn- 
ing the hospital was burning. Many would think 
that he had no hope and no place to go. Yet, now 
he sits in a room in borrowed property and is the 
“power behind the throne” that makes it possible 
for thirty persons to have a place to live and carry 
on a small clinic in which we use the supplies we 
have for the help of the sick, and enable them to 
“get over the days” themselves. He has been the 
Business Manager Accountant and chief advisor for 
me ever since I went to Tsingkiangpu in the fall 
of 1946. Also, he is the best preacher in that com- 
munity, not excepting his young brother, who is 
pastor of the church. The doctors, when they had 
free time, usually dropped by his office, and reclin- 
ing in his one long chair, told him their problems 
and sought his advice. The one doctor we now have 
to carry on the clinic looks to Mr. K to make all 
the plans, buy supplies, set things right with the 
soldiers and refugees who insist upon living in the 
place, and have something to pay at the end of the 
month. 

In the face of the burning of our hospital by 
Nationalist soldiers and the evacuation of most of 
the staff, some would ask, “Is Mission work worth 
while?” I would point them to this “Father in the 
Chinese Church” and say, “IT IS.” 


The One in Communist Territory 


The evacuation from Tsingkiangpu General Hos- 
pital took place on July 7, 1948. The Communists 
were less than three miles away and the Nationalist 
General advised Mrs. A. A. Talbot, the only mission- 
ary then in the station, to go. (His soldiers came in 
and began to fortify the hospital compound before 
the hospital staff got out.) The Communists did not 
take the town, and Dr. Liu was the first of the 
group to return, bringing his two boys to be en- 





* Nurse in Chinkiang, China. 
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rolled in school. Most people in Chinkiang were 
advising us not to return, and Dr. L.’s coming on 
ahead even before it was decided to reopen the 
hospital was a help to all. Mrs. Talbot arrived only 
two days later, and that gave the entire group 
courage to start the long, slow return. Patients came 
every day to ask if the clinic was open. We had 
nothing to work with while we waited for those 
on the slow boats to arrive with supplies, but one 
day when a woman came who had been in labor 
for three days, there was nothing to do but take 
her in. With one forcep and a pair of sewing scissors 
for instruments and such linen as we had, which 
had been sterilized before we went away, Dr. L. 
delivered her, but it was too late. A few days later 
came a little boy with his hand blown off, face and 
chest peppered with shrapnel. By that time we 
had found a saw which had been well put away for 
years and an old scalpel to add to the scissors and 
forcep. With sulfa to help combat the infection, 
we did better that time, and he went home well— 
even though minus a hand. Dr. L. has said he will 
stay on no matter what—or who comes...... 

Dr. L. has remained in Tsingkiangpu. The hos- 
pital was burned the first of December and the next 
day most of our staff members left with just what 
they could carry on their backs. Dr. L. and three 
of the nurses had made up their minds that they 
would stay and see how a Christian could get on 
under the Communists. We get word of them 
through merchants who are allowed to travel back 
and forth, and also from women of our Christian 
families who have been coming out from time to 
time and not going back. The Communists have 
opened a hospital and insisted that the members of 
our staff come and work in it. They are the best 
they have in the way of medical help. There have 
not been a great many patients. The hospital is at 
the place in town which had been set up for the 
Government hospital under the other regime, 
which means that people from the country have 
great difficulty getting in because they do not have 
city passes. Dr. L. is still serving his people in the 
name of One who “came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister. .. .” 
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Executive Committee of 


Foreign Missions 


takes pleasure in announcing to the church 
that the Rev. D. J. Cumming, D. D., our mis- 
sionary to Korea, has been elected Educational 
Secretary and has assumed his duties in this capacity. 

Dr. Cumming is well known throughout our 
Church for his outstanding work as a member of 
our Korea Mission. He entered missionary service 
in 1918 and has continued up to the present time 
in active leadership in the work in Korea. He was 
a member of the important survey team which was 
sent to Korea immediately after the war to assess 
the situation and to formulate plans for the rehabi- 
litation and development of our work in that 
country. 

The new Educational Secretary is an A. B. grad- 
uate of Kentucky Wesleyan College, where he re- 
ceived his degree in 1912. He took his theological 
work at the Louisville Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, receiving the degree of Bachelor of Divi- 
nity in 1916. His Master of Arts in Education was 
conferred by Columbia University after he had 


Tax Executive Committee of Foreign Missions 


New Educational Secretary 


Rev. D. J. Cumming, D. D. 
spent a year in post-graduate study there. 

With his broad knowledge of Foreign Missions 
through his experience on the field, and with his 
special endowments for the work to which he has 
been called, Dr. Cumming undertakes his new re- 
sponsibilities with a high degree of fitness for the 
task and with every promise of unusual effec- 
tiveness. 

In 1934 Dr. Cumming was married to Miss Annie 
Shannon Preston, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. J. F. 
Preston, veteran missionaries to Korea. Thus, Mrs. 
Cumming possesses, as does her husband, the ad- 
vantage of missionary experience and background, 
assets that enhance her competence as counselor and 
helpmeet in the tasks that Dr. Cumming has as- 
sumed. 

We delight in presenting Dr. and Mrs. Cumming 
as our new colleagues in the Foreign Mission Office, 
and bespeak for them the support, co-operation and 
prayers of all our constituency. 

—C. Darsy FuLtTon, Executive Secretary 
Executive Committee of Foreign Missions 








Tied Up By God’s Name 


(Continued from page 339) 


greatly moved as I told her how my grandfather 
gathered the grains of corn which had dropped 
from the feed bags of the Northern horses, and 
how he roasted the grains in the fire and ate them. 

“Do you suppose,” she asked, “that could ever 
happen to us?” 

“Yes, of course,” I told her, “it can happen any- 
where in time of war and defeat.” Her letter brings 
back that conversation as I read, “My family is 


very thankful for the card from you. It enlightened’ 


us with gladness. We are very well. God saved us. I 
lost our house during the war, but now we live 
in the house which was your summer house. It was 
moved to Nagoya (a distance of two hundred miles) 
and built again. We were during the war in wild 
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mountains in hide.” 

Asano San, our secretary for three years, broke 
through with the news of his family, consisting now 
of a wife and three children under seven. Says he, 
“If Matthew were writing the beatitudes today, 
he would surely add, 

‘Blessed are the conquered, for they shall see 
God.’” 

As the letters keep coming, I am constantly re- 
minded that these friendships are out of the range 
of any atomic bomb. I am reminded anew that the 
Fellowship of Christiang the world over means 
literally, as the Japanese newspaper expressed it, 
“tied up by God’s Name.” Is this not our only hope 
for PEACE? 











By CAROL STOWELL CHARLES * 





A New Missionary 


E left Florida on election day and visited 

our families in Virginia and Connecticut 

before sailing from New York on December 
17, the day our daughter was four months old. We 
spent Christmas at sea, but we hung our stockings, 
trimmed the electric fan, and left the porthole open 
for Santa, who didn’t forget us. They were eleven 
wonderful days, with opportunities for all three of 
us to make new friends in the name of Christ. We 
received a royal welcome in Rio from fellow mis- 
sionaries. 

Rio was hot, and we were glad when we finally 
left for the cool interior. The trip, which took us 
less than three hours flying time, sometimes takes 
days by any other way if the weather is bad, which 
it often is during this rainy season. Paved roads, 
streamlined trains, and Greyhound buses are still 
things of the future here. 

And now we are home in Patrocinio—at least 
until Mission meeting next January. If you have 
ever called a knife ‘“‘faca’” and a cow “vaca,” you 
will appreciate the new missionary’s experience 
with a new language. But in between hours of 
study, we have good fun and fellowship with the 
other missionaries here, and with our new Brazilian 
friends. If you were to visit us now, you would find 
us comfortably situated in two rooms of a dormi- 
tory belonging to our Bible Institute, but soon we 
plan to move to a house, which is not so simple as 
it sounds. One cooks over a built-in wood stove, 
and buys on the farm whatever vegetables and 
fruits are in season, at the scene of butchering 
whatever hunk of animal they give you, and other 
things whenever and wherever you happen to run 
across them. Oh, for the good old super market 
and department store! We are having furniture 
made by a carpenter. Milk comes to your door in a 
goat or donkey cart and is ladled into your own 
container. Of course, it must all be boiled. Eggs 


® 


* Mrs. 
Brazil. 


Douglas E. Charles, new missionary in Patrocinio, 
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Arrives in Brazil 


come individually wrapped in corn shucks and may 
or may not be “strictly fresh.” Ox teams carry wood 
for fuel. Callers come on foot. What a place for 
contrasts! Orchids blooming wild; large colonies of 
big black spiders living their communistic lives 
above one’s head on silver strands of web; berries 
growing right out of tree trunks like measles; par- 
rots flying about; little bugs that literally “get 
under your skin’—I know! One set up house- 
keeping in my big toe until I had her evicted, eggs 
and all—all these things are different. But people 
are the same everywhere, and we cannot help but 
see in the tattered beggars, some of them only small 
children who many times a day come to our door 
for a little rice or a piece of bread, as well as the 
materially fortunate Brazilian people, who worship 
blindly whom they know not, hearts craving love 
and understanding and souls for whom Christ died. 

Picture yourselves sitting on wooden benches 
under a mango tree on a summer Sunday afternoon, 
singing a familiar, chorus in Portuguese with a 
group of eager children. Imagine that the hills 
around you are green and beautiful and the ground 
beneath you packed hard by many shoeless, corn- 
less, and uninhibited feet. To your left is a patch 
of pineapples growing, and to your right a red hen 
is warming her little family under her wings. Be- 
hind you is a well, some thirty feet deep, dug, you 
learn later, by a toothless old woman and her two 
small grandsons. On one of the benches beside you 
sits a young father with his little son, and on an- 
other a woman holding her baby, who is wearing— 
O joy to busy mothers, only a shirt! The houses you 
see scattered around not far away are made of mud 
blocks, sun-baked and red. Their roofs are thatched, 
and doors and windows are open to the breeze—and 
the bugs. Such was my experience this afternoon 


‘when I attended a children’s meeting near one of 


the Christian homes in the country. It is hard to 
realize that we are really in Brazil at last, learning 
a new language in new surroundings with new 
friends who have the same old needs for Christ 
and His love. 
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Rev. Lyle W. Peterson Mrs. Lyle W. Peterson 


Rev. AND Mrs. LYLE WARREN PETERSON—Mr. 
Peterson was born in Carney, Michigan. After 
graduating from high school, he attended Wheaton 
College, where he received his A.B. degree. He re- 
ceived his B.D. from Columbia Theological Semin- 
ary, Decatur, Georgia. He has had several years’ 
experience in the pastorate. Mrs. Peterson is the 
former Catherine McLauchlin. She was born in 
Haichow, China. She graduated from the Pyeng 
Yang Foreign School and attended Wheaton Col- 
lege, where she received her A.B. degree. She at- 
tended the Assembly’s Training School, Richmond, 
Virginia, 1942-43. Mr. and Mrs. Peterson were mar- 
ried June 16, 1943. They have two children—Eliza- 
beth Ann, born June 29, 1944, and Mary Ellen, 
born January 14, 1947. For the past year they have 
been attending Yale University, studying language. 
They will sail from the West Coast to Japan on the 
goth of April to take up their work for three years. 
If at the end of three years the political situation 
in China has become settled, they can be transferred 
back to China if that is still their desire. 


New Missionaries 












Miss Ruth Patterson Phipps 


Mr. James A. Irby 


Mr. JAMES ARTHUR IRBY—Mr. Irby was born in 
Little Rock, Arkansas. After graduating from Sun- 
set High School in Dallas, Texas, he attended North 
Texas Agricultural Junior College in: Arlington, 
Texas. He received his A.B. degree from Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, in 1949. He will sail 
the 13th of May for Africa to take up his work 
as a teacher of missionaries’ children for a term of 
three years. 


Miss RUTH PATTERSON PHIPPS—Miss Phipps was 
born in Princeton, West Virginia. After graduating 
from high school, she attended Mary Washington 
College of the University of Virginia in Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia, where she received her A.B. degree 
in 1946. She also attended the Assembly’s Train- 
ing School during one summer. She has had two 
years experience in teaching in high schools in 
Virginia. She will sail the 13th of May for Africa 
to take up her work as a teacher of missionaries’ 
children for a term of three years. 





Missionary Sailings 


TO AFRICA 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J. Anderson, Jr., Mr. James 
A. Irby, and Miss Ruth Phipps are booked to sail 
from New York on the Belgian Line direct to 
Africa, May 13. . 


JULY, 1949 





TO JAPAN 

Miss Annie Kok and Miss Virginia Montgomery 
sailed from San Francisco, March 22, Pacific Far 
East Line, S. S. Indian Bear. 

Rev. and Mrs. Lyle Peterson are sailing from 
San Francisco Apirl 30, on Pacific Far East Line. 
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A Christian Physicist’s 


By JOHN W. MOORE* 


treatise than will be attempted here. There 

are numerous problems to be considered in a 
paper of this sort which are independent of the 
profession and are met by all Christians. We will 
consider the subject only from the point of view of 
the fields open to any physicist and the ethical prob- 
lems that he faces. 

From the outset, it should be clearly understood 
what the purpose of physics really is, because this 
will color the rest of the discussion. The task of all 
sciences is a coherent description of experience. 
Physics limits itself to certain phases of experience 
which will be discussed later. In order to secure a 
“coherent” description, physicists feel that they 
must go further than the ordinary qualitative de- 
scription. They attempt to make careful definitions 
of certain quantities of the physical world and set 
up units of measurement whereby “numbers’’ may 
be attached, so that different magnitudes of the 
physical quantity may be compared. After units 
have been defined, it is possible to search for rela- 
tionships that exist in nature which can be ex- 
pressed in simple equations. It is this expression of 
nature’s behavior in the simplest mathematical 
terms that physicists are always seeking. As more 
and more apparently widely different aspects of na- 
ture can be co-ordinated in a single simple expres- 
sion, the closer the physicist feels that he approaches 
his aim of a “quantitative” description of certain 
fields of human experience. Also, if his description 
of nature is accurate, he can predict the results of 
previously untried experiments. It is often in this 
ability to predict new things that the quantitative 
description of nature has its greatest usefulness. 

There are many types of natural experience which 
the physicist attempts to describe, and they have 
been grouped under a few major branches as fol- 
lows: 

1. Mechanics: This branch is the oldest and deals 


Te TITLE indicates a much more thorough 


* Professor of Physics, Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

+ This paper was developed from a talk before the Fellowship 
Group, Ginter Park Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Virginia. 
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Work Todayt 
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in general with the rules of motion of bodies from 
subatomic size to galaxies. Extensive present work 
in this field centers around plane and missile design 
and development. 

2. Heat: All processes of heat transfer, conversion 
of heat to work and vice versa, and temperature 
effects are the subjects studied in this field. All 
heating, cooling, refrigeration, and air conditioning 
systems are based on knowledge in this field. 

3. Sound: The properties of sound, its genera- 
tion, transmission, and effects are studied. Frequen- 
cies of sound above those audible to the human ear 
are attracting wide interest today as they show pos- 
sibilities of use in many fields such as medicine, 
laundering, dust precipitation, etc. 

4. Light: This is one of the older branches of 
study, and most achievements in it are well known. 
Optical instruments of all sorts, from eye glasses to 
microscopes and movie projectors, are designed to 
use laws discovered in this field. Analysis of mate- 
rials for their chemical constituents, by the charac- 
teristic colors which: they emit or absorb, finds 
wide use. 

5. Electricity: This is one of the newer branches 
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of physics, and its importance is overlooked until 
our dependence on electrical power is dramatized 
when a power failure occurs. Newer aspects of the 
applications of this field are television and radar 
(the peacetime uses of the latter will include cook- 
ing and “seeing” through fog for planes and ships). 

6. Nuclear Physics: The latest branch to be de- 
veloped is now only in the beginning stages. Stable 
and radioactive isotopes are being widely used to 
“trace” chemical processes in plants and animals. 
Future possibilities of nuclear energy for cheap 
power to rehabilitate desert areas are promising. 

Having briefly scanned the areas of interest to 
physicists, we may turn to a few ethical aspects of 
the science. 

All science, including physics, is based on the as- 
sumption of uniformity in nature. We have found 
through some experience that, if we maintain the 
same conditions, a particular sequence of events 
happens in nature time after time. However, no one 
has ever tried an experiment an “infinite” number 
of times to show that it will always happen the same 
way. We must, therefore, assume that the chain of 
events will always be the same. Actually, this as- 
sumption is so necessary to all experience, that we 
have all taken it, and many have embraced it to the 
extent that they feel it has been “proved” beyond 
doubt. It has become so customary in our lives, that 
many fail to realize that it is a true assumption. So 
we see that the very basic cornerstone of all science 
is faith in “nature.” It is a necessary and inescapable 
foundation. 

On this assumption of constancy in nature, there 
has been developed a powerful tool for observation 
and description called the “scientific method.” This 
“method” consists partly of a series of experiments 
in which the effect of one factor on another is 
studied. All disturbing factors are kept constant, 
while the effect of a single variable is observed; then 
it is kept constant while the effect of another vari- 
able is observed, etc. From these observations, a 
general equation is formulated for the particular 
branch of experience being studied. In olden days, 
the philosophers merely meditated and considered 
in what way a god might make a world, or how 
things ought to be. The “scientific” description of 
things consisted only of a statement of the opinion 
of the most highly regarded thinker. It was long 
after Aristotle’s death that Galileo dared question 
his authority by experiments. 

It is quite obvious that the “scientific method” 
of seeking the truth has served to widen greatly our 
knowledge of physical nature. It has also taught us 
to keep an open mind about statements of even the 
most learned, until they have been verified by ex- 
periments. 
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For many years, the quantitative description of 
nature completely satisfied the efforts of physicists 
and other scientific workers. They were content to 
“seek knowledge for its own sake.”” The application 
and use of the fundamental knowledge was largely 
delegated to the engineer. In recent years, however, 
increasing numbers of physicists have left their 
academic research laboratories to aid in the indus- 
trial laboratories in the utilization of physical 
knowledge. This has been particularly true with re- 
gard to the newer and rapidly expanding fields of 
physics. More recently, particularly with the devel- 
opment of the atomic bomb, physicists have begun 
to feel more keenly the social and moral implica- 
tions of their work. They realize that they will want 
to continue their search for truth, but at the same 
time they feel that they should have some voice in 
the use of the new knowledge, so that it will be used 
for the good of mankind rather than for his de- 
struction. The Federation of American Scientists 
has been organized partly for this purpose. Albert 
Einstein has been a leader in this movement. 

It is clear that almost any knowledge can be put 
to constructive or to destructive use. This seems to 
be particularly true in fields of knowledge with 
which physics deals. For example, it seems probable 
that great advances in medicine will be made by 
use of the radioactive by-products of the atomic pile 
which was first used to produce the bomb. 

We come now to some of the considerations of the 
meeting points of Christianity and physics. To 
many there seems to be a conflict between science 
and religion. However, it appears that a lot of the 
talk is quite loose and regards only apparently 
contradictory statements. When any discussion of 
faith and science is undertaken, it should only be 
done with great care and understanding since they 
are entirely different fields of experience. Let us 
only say here that the objective of physics, as we 
have indicated, is to seek the truth whereby nature 
may be described. This is certainly not in conflict 
with the teachings of Christ. Likewise, it can be seen 
that physics has not sought to set up any standards 
for moral action; nor would it be able to do so 
without changing its fundamental avowed purpose. 

Therefore, it is clear that a physicist does not 
spend his time worrying about the conflict of his 
work and religion. On the contrary, as he grows in 
his knowledge of the physical world, he grows in his 
awe of the greatness and wisdom of his God. Each 
day brings new realization of a master plan for the 
world and the knowledge that only minute varia- 
tions from the way in which nature behaves would 
cause the cessation of life on this planet. With each 
new simplified equation that describes nature more 
“satisfactorily,” he feels with Kepler that he is 
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“thinking the thoughts of God after Him.” He finds 
great beauty and magnificence in these far-reaching 
“thoughts.” 

The “existence” of God is often questioned, and 
many attempts have been made to “prove” or to 
“disprove” His “existence” by the “scientific 
method.”’ However, from our earlier discussion, we 
see that nothing, even in science, can be truly 
proved, because we always have the basic assump- 
tion and faith in the uniformity of nature. Also, we 
have seen that the “scientific method” was devel- 
oped as a tool to help in the description of certain 
fields of nature, where factors can be controlled. It 


would seem unwise to conclude immediately that, 
since the “scientific method” proved to be a power- 
ful tool for the accomplishment of the purpose for 
which it was designed, it must be the only tool 
whereby we may achieve satisfaction as to the exist- 
ence of the Spirit which made us and nature. This 
would seem particularly needless, because we have 
found that it is only with the utmost care (and some- 
times not at all) that concepts of physical sciences 
may be carried over into the sciences of living organ- 
isms. Our Biblical knowledge and spiritual exper!- 
ence offer more satisfactiton of His Existence, and 
also of His Love and Mercy. 





Financial Statements 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1948—June 1, 1948................... $156,525.01 








Budget Receipts—April 1, 1949—June 1, 1949................... 113,028.00 
I Oi ts ge Ga tw $ 43,497.01 
Program of Progress through May 31, 1949...................... $ 47,039.57 
ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 
Receipts—April 1, 1948—June 1, 1948........................... $53,683.47 
Receipts—April 1, 1949—June 1, 1949........................... 54,864.60 
Increase for two months (including Program of Progress)....$ 1,181.13 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 
Receipts—April 1, 1948—June 1, 1948............................ $ 8,969.67 
Receipts—April 1, 1949—June 1, 1949............................ 8,052.87 
Decrease for two months (including Program of Progress)....$ 916.80 





Increase for two months 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Receipts—April 1, 1948—June 1, 1948............................ $32,490.07 


Receipts—April 1, 1949—June 1, 1949 


39,824.55 








GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Receipts—April 1, 1948—June 1, 1948........................... $ 7,290.82 
Receipts—April 1, 1949—June 1, 1949...............0.0.00.0...0.. 14,712.08 
Increase for two months (including Program of Progress)... .$ 7,421.26 
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OURTH OF JULY! Vacation! Seashore! 
Pvountains Family outings! Outdoor suppers! 

Firecrackers and ice cream cones! Summer heat 
and air conditioning! All these and much more make 
this month of the year. But have the most important 
things been omitted? What about summer confer- 
ences at Montreat and your own synod’s conferences? 
And to be very plain, what about that Sunday-school 
class and church worship, those circle and general 
meetings this month? These are rather important 
things that rightfully demand your attention and 
interest. 

Do you remember the story of the stranger who 
saw on an outside bulletin board in a churchyard 
the statement, “Closed for the summer—on vaca- 
tion”? His comment was “The devil never takes a 
vacation.”” Do you remember that writer who said 
something about “in season and out of season”? 
Do you think he might have had vacations in mind? 


As You Meet in Your Circles 


There are opportunities this month that you dare 
not let pass unnoticed. For instance, the Bible study 
—John 5-6, centering in the Pharasaic opposi- 
tion and popular acclaim given to Jesus Christ. 
Wonderful chapters which must be read and studied 
and prayed into your mind and spirit! You will 
note some of the great signs—miracles of Jesus and 
the resulting growth of opposition to Him and to 
His teaching. In chapter 6 you will find one of His 
great statements about Himself, “I am the bread 
of life.” This statement caused some of those who 
would follow Him to turn back from so following. 
This Bible study will be richer in your circle meet- 
ing if you read and read again the chapters and 
answer the six questions in the Guidebook for the 
Presbyterian Woman, page 16. 


A House or a Home 


*Time will also be given in circle meetings to dis- 
cuss the Christian home. (See pages 16-17, of the 
Guidebook.) Preparation by the individual member 
will add much to the value of such discussion. The 
article on pages 328, 329, 330 of this magazine, writ- 
ten by Mrs. T. S. Brewer, member of the Committee 
on Woman’s Work, and also of the Joint Committee 
on Adult Work, should be used by the woman di- 
recting that part of the circle program. Also, “The 
Home Behind the Church,” on page 326, should be 
used for this program. 

One of the best statements about a home was 
made by a little newsboy. A man stepped up to 
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July Offers You... 






the boy and bought a paper. He asked, “Son, where 
do you live?” The boy pointed to a house not 
far away and said, “I live over there.” The man 
asked to be sure, “In that house?” pointing to a 
certain one. The boy replied, “No, sir, in that 
home.” “What's the difference?” asked the man. 
Quickly the boy replied, “A house is something 
the sun shines on, but a home is a place the sun 
shines in.” A Christian home? A place where the 
“Sun of righteousness” shines and the sunshine of 
His love fills the rooms! 


“Ninety-Nine Per Cent of the Church” 


At the general meeting this month some interest- 
ing figures will be discussed. Since the figure, 99 
per cent, includes men as well as women, it has been 
suggested that the July program be presented to 
the adults of the church in a joint meeting, planned 
by men and women. This should work out easily in 
an evening meeting, perhaps an outdoor meeting, 
with picnic supper in advance. It should be a most 
wholesome experience for the adults of the local 
church to look at themselves and their place in 
the church, then together face their responsibilities 
and take the steps necessary to fulfill them more 
effectively. Ninety-nine per cent of the local church 
should not expect the other one per cent to carry 
the work of the church. Think together of how 
that large number can better do its part! 


If You Are at Montreat— 


You may be one of the women attending the 
Woman’s Training School June 2g-July 6. You 
may be a young adult sharing in the Young Adult 
Conference, which opens the evening of July 7, 
extending through the night of July 11. It may be 
that you are registered in the Leadership School, 
to prepare to do better teaching in the Sunday 
school, to be a better adviser to Young People, 
Seniors, Pioneers. Whatever your plans, if they take 
you to some conference at Montreat, you will think 
of that opportunity as a great trust, and will make 
the best possible use of the time and privilege. 

And if some days this month will be spent at 
your own Synod’s conference grounds, there will 
be rich blessings in store for you there. A few years 
ago the folder announcing the Leadership School 
at Montreat carried these words, “Come out of your 
cage, come out of your cage, and take your soul on 
a pilgrimage.” That is exactly what a few days at 
some church conference can mean to a person. It 
offers another thing, too, that has been considered 
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necessary: “Take time to be alone. Salute thy- 
self. See what thy soul doth wear.” 


We Are Sure— 


In the quietness of some place of beauty, near 
a lake, at the foot of some mountain peak, in a 
forest of tall pines, or on a sloping hillside, in 
your own backyard, or on some lonely roadside— 
somewhere out under the stars and.the wide 
expanse of sky, your mind can be quieted and re- 
freshed, your spirit can be restored and refurnished, 
your whole being may be re-created this month. 
And you will find that you will come back to your 
home, your family, your duties and work with a 
new zest, a deeper desire to strengthen your home, 
and a stronger allegiance to that Man of Galilee, 
who walked the dusty roads of Palestine, loved 
birds and flowers, climbed the hills, and spent many 
hours on mountain slopes alone with His Father. 
And you may affirm with the psalmist, “Thy right- 
eousness is like the great mountains.” (Psalm 36:6a.) 
You will say with Simon Peter, “Lord, to whom 





shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal life. And 
we believe and are sure that thou art that Christ, 
the Son of the Living God.” (John 6:68-69.) 


P.S. Just in case you would like the title of a book 
to read this month, there is none better than The 
Common Ventures of Life, by Elton Trueblood. * 
If you have read any of his books or have heard 
him speak, you will want to read this most recent 
book. It contains only 124 pages. You will give 
your attention to the opening sentence of chapter 1: 
“Christianity is the most avowedly materialistic of 
the great world religions.” You will find real satis- 
faction in the author’s conception of vocation as 
“full-life Christian service.” You will find yourself 
thinking more about life and work and how you 
can make your life a glorious experience. Give your- 
self a present this month—a copy of this small book, 
The Common Ventures of Life, for immediate read- 
ing! 

*Order from Presbyterian Book Stores, Box 1176, Richmond 9, 
Virginia, or Box 1020, Dallas 1, Texas. Price, $1.00. 





HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO YOU! 





September 
September 


September 
September 


September 
September 
September 


i—Mrs. Conway T. Wharton, Africa 

i—Mrs. R. T. Shields, China (Retired. Address: 
154 So. Idlewild, Memphis 4, Tenn.) 

3—Miss Virginia Holladay, Africa 

g—Mrs. J. Y. McGinnis, China (Retired. Ad- 
dress: New Rockford, North Dakota) 

g—Rev. Malcolm Watson, Brazil 

3—Rev. Joseph R. Woody, Brazil 

4—Mrs. W. C, Buchanan, Japan (Retired. Ad- 
dress: 202 Cameron Ave., Colonial Heights, 
Petersburg, Va.) ; 


September 4—Mrs. John P. Minter, China 

September 6—Rev. Walter McS. Buchanan, Japan. (Re- 
tired. Address: 812 North Spring Street, Santa 
Barbara, Calif.) 

September 6—Mrs. G. Raymond Womeldorf, China* 

September 7—Rev. Percy Buchanan, Japan 

September 7—Mrs. Harry W. Myers, Japan (Retired. Ad- 

dress: 61 Sagamore Road, Bronxville, N. Y.) 

September 7—Mrs. A. D. Rice, China (Retired. Address: 
Lancaster, Texas) 

September 7—Rev. G. Raymond Womeldorf, China* 

September 8—Mrs. C. K. Cumming, Japan (Retired. Ad- 
dress: Davidson, N. C.) 

September g—Mrs. Z. V. Myers, Mexico 

September 10—Mrs. A. L. Davis, Brazil 

September 11—Miss Madge Rice, Africa 

September 12—Mrs. J. H. Longenecker, Africa 


September 


September 
September 
September 
September 


September 


September 
September 
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12—Miss Estelle Lumpkin, Japan (Retired in 
Japan) 

13—Rev. E. Raynard Arehart, Brazil 

13—Rev. Lachlan C. Vass, Jr., Africa 

14—Rev. James A. McAlpine, Japan 

15—Mrs. Alva Hardie, Brazil (Retired. Address: 
Box 791, Daytona Beach, Florida) 

15—Dr. Joseph L. Wilkerson, China 

16—Mrs. T. Th. Stixrud, Africa* 

17—Miss Susan Cockrell, Brazil 


September 
September 
September 
September 
September. 


September 
September 
September 
September 
September 


September 
September 
September 


September 
September 
September 


September 
September 


17—Miss Charlotte Dunlap, China* 

i18—Rev. J. Hoge Smith, Jr., Brazil 

1g9—Rev. Lowry Davis, China* 

1g—Miss Grace Farr, China* 

ig—Miss Addie Sloan, China (Retired. Address: 
1138 E. 14th St., Oakland 6, Calif.) 

21—Miss Julia Hampton, Africa 

22—Mrs. William T. Wing, Jr., Mexico 

23—Rev. John E. Talmage, Korea 

24—Miss Elizabeth O. Buchanan, Japan 

26—Rev. Alva Hardie, Brazil (Retired. Address: 
Box 791, Daytona Beach, Florida) 

26—Rev. L. A. McMurray, Africa 

26—Mrs. Walter D. Shepard, Africa 

27—Mrs. W. M. Thompson, Brazil (Retired. 
Address: Garanhuns, E. de Pernambuco, 
Brazil) 

28—Rev. Edward S. Currie, China 

28—Rev. C. L. Crane, Africa 

28—Mrs. W. D. Reynolds, Korea (Retired. Ad- 
dress: Montreat, N. C.) 

28—Dr. Kenneth Gieser, China* 

2g—Mrs. E. Raynard Arehart, Brazil 


*In United States 





Note: As our missionaries now in the United States are mov- 
ing from place to place, it is impossible to give permanent 
addresses so far in advance of the birthday. The Educational 
Department, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee, will be glad 
to supply the address on request near the birthday. Should 
these cards be sent to Box 330 to be forwarded, please use 
first-class postage. 

A birthday card, unsealed and with signature only, may 
be sent for 2 cents. If cards are sealed, they should bear 
the regular first-class postage—s cents for Africa and the 
Orient, 3 cents for Brazil and Mexico. 
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Foreign Missionaries in Active Service 











Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


— Station, 1917 
C. Mission, Bibanga, 

oe. UABOURG, Sac Privé, 

Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Miss Virginia 
Boa ae Rev. and Mrs. Day 
Hollada: a Miss Virginia 
*Liston, Miss Margaret L. ag he ) 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A 

Way, T. 


Mulcay, Rev. and —_ 
¢Punt, Mr. and Mrs. 

Rule, Dr. and Mrs. wae Ill 
Bulape Station, 1915 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Bulape, 
MWEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Lewis, Miss Florence 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
— Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
nolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
Wiles, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 


Kakinda, 1948 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Kakinda, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
*Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Kasha Station, 1935 
(Address, A. P. C. M., Kasha, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
*Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. (R.N.) 


Leopoldville 
(Address: care Congo Protestant 
Council, LEOPOLDVILLE, Congo 
Belge, Africa) 
{Liddell, Miss Lucile 


Lubondai Station, 1924 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 
TSHIMBULVU, Congo Belge, Africa) 
= Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
seein Miss Mary McCann 
ttIrby, Mr. James 
*Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
*McDonald, Miss Nolie 
Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 
Moore, Miss Florence 
Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 
+tPhipps, Miss Ruth P. 
Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 
Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 
*Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 


Luebo Station, 1891 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Boehler, Miss Emily 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
*King, Dr. Robert R. 
McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
*McMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Holmes, III 
Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan Ci, ‘Ir. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. 8. H. 


Luluabourg, 1946 
(Address, A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Crawford, Miss Mary B 
ag sg Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl 8. 
tRice, Miss Madge 


Mboi Station, 1937 
(Address: A. P. C. M., 
LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 


Moma Station, 1942 
(Address: Moma, LUISA, 
[Par Kamponde Gare] 
Congo Belge, Africa) 


(Address 


Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


( 
LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 
*Fisch, Miss Clara 


*Wharton, Rev. and Mrs. Conway T. 


Mutoto Station, 1912 
Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 


Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 


McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Sr. 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 

*Ray, Mr. and Mrs. Joe L. 
Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 

Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Smith; Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 


Study in Brussels 
(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions 
Protestantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue 
du Champ-de-Mars, 
Brussels, Belgium) 

Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N.) 
MacLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
mamma Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 
Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 
Vandergrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank’ 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


—o— 


Brazil 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 


Alfenas Station, 1946 
(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil 

Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 


Cambuquira Station, 1942 
(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
Brazil) 

Marchant, Miss Genevieve 


Campo Belo Station, 1920 


(Address: Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Benchoff, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 


Dourados Station, 1930 


(Address: Dourados, Territorio Federal 
de Ponta Pora, Brazil) 


Cockrell, Miss Susan 

Heindel, Miss Miriam J. 

Peck, Miss Katherine 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Lavras Station, 1893 
(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
*Brumit, Mr. Thomas J. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
Gammon, Mrs. 8. R. 

Kennedy, Miss Bernice 

Lacy, iss Sarah W. 

Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


e 


Rio de Janeiro 


(Address: Silva Jardin, No. 23, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil) 


Gammon, Miss Billy H. 


Varginha Station, 1921 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Davis, Miss Margarida Lee 
Foster, Miss Edith 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 
Belem Station 


(Address: Rua Joao Balbi, 356, 
Belem, Para, Brazil) 


Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 
mec Brazil) 


Boyd, Miss Nanc 
Kilgore, Miss R. eis 


Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hoge 
*Swetnam, Rev. and Mrs. Walter 
Watson, Rev. and Mrs. Malcolm L. 


Recife (Pernambuco) Station, 1873 

(Address: Colegio Evangelico, Agnes 

Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 
Brazil) 

*Boyce, Miss Lina 

Collette, Miss Ruth Burton 

Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 

Smith, Miss Mary Virginia 

*Taylor, Miss Charlotte 

(Address: Beco da Fabrica, 208, 

Recife, Brazil) 

Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 

(Address: Caixa 435, Recife, Brazil) 

Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 


Fortaleza 

(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza, 
Ceara, Brazil) 

Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Anapolis 
(Address: Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis, 
Est. de Goiaz, Brazil) 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 
Campinas 
(Address: Caixa Postal No. 15, 
Campinas, E. de S&o Paulo, Brazil) 
Boyle, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
Donnell, Rev. and Mrs. J. T. 
Heflin, Miss Pauline 
Preston, Rev. and Mrs. W. Warrington 


Carmo do Paranahyba 


(Address: Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Minas, Brazil) 


Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Patrocinio Station, 1925 
(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 

Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Hurst, Rev. and *Mrs. Geo. H. 
Little, Miss Martha 
*Parks, Rev. and Mrs. John G.., Jr. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 
Patos 
(Address: Caixa 44, Patos de Minas, 
de Minas, Brazil) 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Goiania Station, 1940 
(Address: Caixa No. 6, Goiania, Goias, 
Brazil) 

Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
Uberaba 


(Address: Caixa 155, Uberaba, E. de 
inas, Brazil) 


Skelton, Rev. James H., Jr. 


China 


CHINA MISSION 
Hangchow Station, 1867 
(Address: Hangchow, » Win Be : ~ apa 
*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. W 
*Sheldon, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. A 
Stribling, Miss Frances 
Kashing Station, 1895 
(Address: Kashing, agg China) 
*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowr 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. Geanes A. 
*Lynch, Miss R. Elinore 
*Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. John W. 


Kiangyin Station, 1895 


(Address: Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China) 


*Allison, Rev. and Mrs. Andrew 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 


Nanking Station, 1920 
(Address: Nanking, Kiangsu, China) 
*Nickles, Miss Florence 


Shanghai Station, 1947 
(Address: 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China) 
Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 

Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
Farrior, Miss Ruth 
*Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. S. C. 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
*Smithwick, Dr. Glad 

Wilkerson, Dr. and al Joseph L. 


Soochow Station, 1872 
(Address: Soochow, Kiangsu, China) 


*Grier, Miss Lucy H. (R.N.) 
Minter, Rev. and Mrs. John P. 


Chinkiang Station, 1883 
(Address: Chinkiang, Kiangsu, China) 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
*Gieser, Dr. and Mrs. P. Kenneth 
*Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander S. 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 
*Woods, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. B., Jr. 
Worth, Miss Ruth 


Taichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Tiachow, Kiangsu, via 
Chinkiang, China} 


*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Farr, Miss Grace 

*Fraser, Miss Gussie 

*Mizell, Miss Marguerite 

Nelson, Dr. and *Mrs. Henry S. 
*Price, Mrs. Robt. B 

Richardson, Rev. aad Mrs. Robert P. 


Haichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Haichow, Kiangsu, China) 
Currie, Rev. and *Mrs. Edw. 8S. 
*Reed, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 


Suchowfu Station, 1896 
(Address: Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China) 


*Hamilton, Rev. and _ E. H. 
*McFadyen, Mrs. A. A 


Tenghsien Station 
(Address: Tenghsien, Shantung, China) 


Hwaianfu Station, 1904 
(Address: Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, China) 


Hwai-Yin Station, 1887 
(Address: btn Yin [T. einekiangpul 
Kiangsu, China) 

*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 
*Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. George Bird 
*Vinson, Dr. and Mrs. T. Chalmers 


Wusih 

(Address: Mei Yuan, Wusih, Ku, 
hina) 

Hopkins, Rev. and *Mrs. Martin A. 


Foochow, Fu. 
(Address: Foochow, Fu., China) 


Iverson, Dr. Lalla 
c/o Dr. E. P. Hayes 


United Board for Christian 
Colleges in China 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 


Formosa 
(Address: c/o Rev. James Dickson 
2 of 94 Chung Shan Road, 

Mackay Hospital, 

Taipeh, Formosa) 
poe, Rev. and Mrs. J. N., 
(Shanghai) Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch 
B., Jr. (Peiping) Wells, Miss Lilian C., 

waianfu) 











McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 


JULY, 1949 


Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 


Wilcox, Miss Marion 
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Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 
Kobe Station, 1890 
(Address: Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan) 
Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
48-B, 3 Chome, Nakashima Dori, 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
**McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Mitchell, Rev. Irvine 
3, 1 Chome, Kumochi Cho, 
**Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 
Nagoya Station, 1887 
(Address: 21 Hagashi-Shirakabe Cho, 
Higashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan) 
Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
*Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 
**Kok, Miss Annie 
**Montgomery, Miss pone H. 
Smythe, Mrs. L. C. ¥ 
Gifu “to 1917 
(Address: Gifu, Japan) 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
6 Kokonoe-cho, I Chome 
**Sells, Miss Margaret 
Takamatsu Station, 1898 
(Address: Takamatsu, Japan) 
Marugame Station, 1920 
(Address: Kagawa Ken, Japan) 
Gardner, Miss Emma Eve 
167 Kamijikata Cho, Marugame 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 
439 Nakafu, Marugame 
Toyohashi Station, 1890 
(Address: Toyohashi, Japan) 
Tokushima Station, 1889 
(Address: Tokushima, Japan) 


*On furlough. 

**Temporary Assignment. 
+Teacher of missionary children. 
{Associate and short term worker. 





Kochi Station 
(Address: 35, Minami Yoriki Cho, 
Kochi, Japan) 
Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 


—o— 


Korea 
KOREA MISSION 


(Note additional information under 
Postal Rates) 


Chun Ju Station, 1896 
(Address: North Chulla Province, 
Chun Ju, Korea) 
*Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S 
Fontaine, Miss Lena 
Greene, Miss Willie Burnice 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
*Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
Talmage, Miss Mariella (R.N.) 
Winn, Rev. 8S. Dwight 
Winn, Miss Emily 


Kwang Ju Station, 1904 
(Address: South Chulla Province, 
Kwang Ju, Korea) 
Dodson, Miss Mary L. 
Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
*Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
McQueen, Miss Anna 
*Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. James I. 
Root, Miss Florence 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V.N. 
Mokpo Station, 1899 
(Address: Ee Chulla Province, 
Mokpo, Korea) 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 





Hopper, Miss Margaret 
McMurphy, Miss Ada 
Talmage, Miss Janet C. 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 


Sunchon Station, 1913 
(Address: South Chulla Province, 
Sunchon, Korea) 


*Biggar, Miss Meta 

*Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Crane, Miss Janet 

*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Daniel, Rev. and Mrs. Eugene L. 
Miller, Miss Louise 

Unger, Rev. and *Mrs. J. Kelly 


—o— 


Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION 
Zitacuaro Station, 1919 
(Address: Degollado 35, 

Zitacuaro, Michoacan, Mexico) 
*Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 
Wing, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T., Jr. 

Morelia Station, 1919 

(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz’ 

Michoacan, Mexico) 

Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 
Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. eo abba 
Smith, Miss Iona (R.N 


Chilpancingo rec 1921 


(Address: 5 de Mayo 6, Chilpancingo, 
uerrero, Mexico) 


tYeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 


Morelia, 


Taxco Station 
(Address: Apartado No. 8 
Taxco, Guerrero; Mexico) 
Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 











Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
(Address: Cuernavaca, Mexico) 
Bassett, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
Boyce, Mr. and Mrs. James R. 
*tLewis, Rev. and Mrs. Z. E. 
Morelos No. 3 


Coyoacan Station 
(Address: Coyoacan, D. F., Mexico) 
Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Williams, Miss Janella W. 
Guerrero No. 13 


Teloloapan 
(Address: Madero 7, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


McClendon, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. 
Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 


Tixtla 
(Address: Independencia No. 1, 
Tixtla, Guerrero, Mexico 


McClelland, Miss Alice J. 


Cuetzala 
(Address: Cuetzala, Guerrero, Mexico 
Beaty, Miss Lettie 
Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) 

Toluca 


(Address: Sor Juana Inez de la Cruz, 
No. 14 Altos, Toluca, Mexico) 


Pemberton, Miss Helen 


San Luis Potosi 
(Address: Independencia No. 90, 
San Luis, Potosi, 8.L.P. Mexico) 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 


Palacios, Texas 
(Address: Box 1, Palacios, Texas) 
Morrow, Mr. and Mrs. R. C. 


United States. Air-mail rates to Brazil and Mexico are 10 cents per half ounce 


Postal cards 


3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to 
China, Japan, and Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and B: 


razil. 


Commercial papers 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 1 cent 
for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 








POSTAL RATES 


Registration fee, consult local post office. 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, and Korea require 5 cents for 
the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional ounce 


or fraction of an ounce. Air-mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan, and 
Korea at the rate of 25 cents per half ounce; however, air-mail folders may be 


obtained at the post office for 10 cents. 


Letters to Brazil and Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and con- 
ditions which would apply to them if they were addressed for delivery in the 
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GeNeRAL AssemBiy: Rev. E. C. Scott, D.D., 
Stated Clerk and Treasurer, 1120 Liberty Bank 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


Executive CoMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 
113—16th Ave., South, Box 330, Nashville 1, 
Tennessee: Rev. Darby Fulton, : 
Executive Secretary; Rev. D. J. Cumming’ 
Educational Secretary; Rev. Richard T. Gillespie’ 
Candidate Secretary; Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer’ 


Executive ComMiItree or Home Missions, 605 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: 
Rev. Claude H. Pritchard, D.D., Executive 
Secretary; Rev. Charles H. Gibboney, Educa- 
tional Secretary; Rev. Homer McMillan, D.D., 
General Secretary; Mr. G. B. Strickler, Treasurer. 


Exercutive CoMMITTEE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
AND MINISTERIAL Reuter, 410 Urban Building, 
Louisville 2, Kentucky: Rev. Wade H. Boggs, 
D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. William H. 
Hopper, D.D., Treasurer. 


Executive CoMMITTEE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
AND PvuBLICATION, Presbyterian Building, 6-8 
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Guide. 


Agencies of the Church 


N. Sixth St., Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia: 
Dr. Edward D. Grant, Executive Secretary; Mr. 
John 8S. Grant, Treasurer; Rev. John L. Fairly, 
D.D., Director of Educational Program; Rev. 
Holmes Rolston, D.D.. Editor in Chief; South- 
western Branch: 1814 Main St., Dallas 1, Texas; 
Rev. O. G. Henry, Director. 


CoMMITTEE ON WomaAn’s Work, Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Dr. Janie W. 
McGaughey, Secretary; Mrs. John L. Parkes 
Assistant Secretary; Mary 8S. Quidor, Treasurer | 


CoMMITTEE ON StrewarpsHip, 324 Church S&t., 
Decatur, Georgia: Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., D.D., 
Secretary; Deedie-May Austin, Director of Pres- 
byterian News Service. 


ComMITTEE ON Necro Work, 36 Hunter Street, 
SW, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Alex. R. Batchelor, 
Executive Secretary. 


CoMMITTEE ON CHRISTIAN RE tations, P. O. 
5094, Richmond 20, Virginia: 
Marion, Jr., D.D., Director. 


Box 
Rev. John H. 


PARCEL POST 


For Mexico, address to station direct. 

For Africa, Brazil, and China we do not advise the use cf parcel post. 

Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and require- 
ments of declaration for custom duties, al! of which appear in the latest Postal 





‘ 


SW, 
H. Thompson, 


CoMMITTEE ON EvaNnGE tism, 36 Hunter St., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. H 
D.D., Director. 


Ravio Commitree, 36 Hunter St., SW, Atlanta 3, 
Georgia: Rev. John M. Alexander, D.D., Director. 
CoMMITTEE ON OVERSEAS RELIEF: Rev. Vernon S. 
Broyles, Jr., Chairman, North Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Atlanta, Georgia; Roy LeCraw, 
Campaign Director, P. O. Box 1433, Atlanta 1, 
Georgia; Rev. E. C. Scott, Treasurer, 1120 
Liberty Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY’s TRAINING ScHoot For Lay 
Workers, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 22, 
Virginia: Rev. Henry Wade DuBose, D.D 
President. 


TRUSTEES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND 
PRESBYTERIAN FouNDATION, INc. ey Commercial 
Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: T. S. McPheeters, 
President; George M. Rose, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Derense Service Department: Presbyterian 
Building, 6-8 N. Sixth St., Box 1176, Richmond 9, 
Virginia: Dr. Edward D. Grant, Treasurer. 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
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Vificial Study Book 
Religious Education 
Neason — SEPTEMBER 
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Lift Up 
Your Eyes | 
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What 


Why 


When 


ORDER YOUR COPY EARLY FROM THE PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 


LEWIS J. SHERRILL | 


LEWIS J. 


Litt Up Your Eyes 


SHERRILL 





is this book? A Report to the Churches on the Religious Education Re-Study, 
prepared by Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill, Chairman of the Re-Study Committee, this is 
the “popular study book” which the Assembly instructed the Executive Committee 
of Religious Education and Publication to present to the Church. 


read it? We are all concerned with the spread of the Gospel, which is the chief 
concern of the book. It is a must for teachers—a challenge to Christian leadership 
—a clarion call to the Christian home, ‘“‘a school of an unrivalled kind.” Five 
chapters give us a vivid picture, rich in factual discoveries, of Our South, Our 
Church, Our Schools, Our Teaching, and Our Workers. The sixth chapter, Our 
Advance, is a clear and compelling directive for our Christian course for the 


future in our South and in our world. 


is it to be used? The Religious Education Study Season in September is the time 
when there will be a Church-wide study of this book, but the time to begin reading 
and preparing for that study is now. It is hoped that local churches will study their 
own programs of religious education, using the book as a background against 


which to examine their own local problems and opportunities. 


Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia, or Box 1020, Dallas 1, Texas 










THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
AND PUBLICATION 


PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING, RICHMOND, VA. 


Priee $l 














$944,764 in Annuity Gifts 


to support 


On April 1, 1949, our Executive Committee of Foreign 
Missions had in force a total of 474 annuity gift con- 
tracts, through which $944,764.92 will be made avail- 
able for the support of Foreign Missions while life-time 
annuities at a good rate of interest are guaranteed 
to the donors. 


Our Annuity Gift Plan has been in operation for over 
fifty years, during which time every annuity contract 
has been met promptly and in full. 


Interest rates vary, depending upon the age of the 
annuitant, but in practically every case are higher 
than present-day rates on other high-grade investments. 
Liberal income tax exemptions are another feature 
worth considering. 


If you want to give, and at the same time enjoy a 
generous return on your money, write today for full 
information about our Annuity Gift Plan. Address 


Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U. S. 
P. O. BOX 330 Nashville 1, Tenn. 

















